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tee BED COCKADE. 
BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE MARQUIS DE ST. ALAIS. 
r HEN we reached the terraced walk, which my father made a little 


before his death, and which, running under the windows at the rear 
of the chateau, separates the house from the new lawn, St. Alais 
looked round him with eyes of scarcely veiled contempt. 

“What have you done with the garden?” he asked, his lips curling. 

‘‘My father removed it to the other side of the house,” I answered. 

«Out of sight?” 

‘*Yes,” I said. ‘‘It is beyond the rose-garden.” 

‘English fashion,” he answered, with a polite sneer, ‘‘And you prefer to see all 
this grass from your windows ?” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘I do.” 

‘And that plantation,” he continued; ‘‘it hides the village, I suppose, from the 
house?” 

sé Yes.” 

He laughed. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘I notice that that is the way of your friends who 
prate of the people and freedom and fraternity. They love the people, but they love 
them at a distance—on the farther side of a park or a high yew hedge. Now at St. 
‘Alais I like to have my folks under my eye, and then if they do not behave there is 
the carcan. By-the-way, what have you done with yours, Vicomte? It used to 
stand opposite the entrance.” 

“T have burned it,” I said, feeling the blood mount to my temples. 

“‘ Your father did ?” he answered, looking surprised. 

‘*No,” I said, stubbornly, hating myself for being ashamed of that before St. Alais 
of which I had been proud enough when alone. ‘‘I did; I burned it last winter. I 
think the day of such things is past.” 

The Marquis was not my senior by more than five years; but those five years, spent 
in Paris and Versailles, gave him a wondrous advantage, and I felt his look of con- 

.temptuous surprise as if it had been a blow. However, he did not say anything in 
answer; but after a momentary pause he changed the subject and began to speak of 
my father, recalling him and things in connection with him in.a tone of respect and 
affection that in a moment disarmed my resentment. 

“The first time that I shot a bird on the wing it was with him,” he said, with 
that wonderful charm of manner that had been St. Alais’s even in boyhood. 





“I SAW ONLY THE HAVOC CAUSED BY THE GREAT FROSTS.” 








“*WHAT HAVE YOU DONE WITH THE GARDEN?’ HE ASKED.” 


‘“Twelve years ago,” I said. 

‘*Even so, monsieur,” he replied, with a laughing bow. ‘‘ There was a small boy 
with bare legs who ran after me in those days, and called me Victor, and thought me 
the greatest of men. I little dreamed that he would ever live to expound the rights of 
man tome. And, Dieu! I must keep Louis from you, or you will make him as great a 
reformer as yourself. However,” he continued, with a smile and an easy gesture, “I 
did not come here to talk of him, but of some one, M. le Vicomte, in whom you should 
feel greater interest.” 

I felt the blood mount to my temples again, but for a different reason. 

“‘Mademoiselle has come home?” I said. 

‘* Yesterday,” he answered. ‘‘She will go with my mother to Cahors to-morrow, and 
have her first peep at the world. I do not doubt that among the many new things 
she will see, none will interest her more than the Vicomte de Saux.” ES 

“Mademoiselle is well ?” I said, clumsily. 

“Perfectly,” he answered, with grave politeness. ‘‘But you will see for yourself 
to-morrow evening—if we do not meet on the road. I dare say that you will like a week 
or so to commend yourself to her, M. le Vicomte. After that, whenever Madame le 
Marquise and you can settle the date and so forth, the match had better come off— 
while I am here.” 

I bowed. I had been expecting to hear this for a week past; but from Louis, who 
was like a brother to me, not from Victor. The latter had indeed been my boyish idol, 
but that was years ago, before court life and a long stay at Versailles and St. Cloud had 
changed him into the splendid-looking man I saw before me, the raillery of whose eye I 
found it as difficult to meet as I found it impossible to match the aplomb of his manner. 
Still I strove to make such acknowledgments as became me, with that nice mixture of 
self-respect, politeness, and devotion which I knew that the occasion, formally treated, 
required. But my tongue stumbled, and in a moment he relieved me. 

“* Well, you must tell that to Denise,” he said, pleasantly. ‘‘ Doubtless you will find 
her a patient listener. At first, of course,” he continued, pulling on his gauntlets, ‘‘she 
will be alittle shy. I have no doubt that the good Sisters have brought her up to regard 
a man in much the same light as a wolf; but, eh bien mon ami! women are women after 
all, and in a week or two you will commend yourself. We may hope, then, to see you 
to-morrow evening, if not before ?” 

‘* Most certainly, M. le Marquis.” ; 

“Why not Victor?” he answered, laying his hand on my arm with a touch of the 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND BANKING. 
T is doubtful if any one outside of the Treasury 
Department and a few Congressmen who, like 
Mr. SPRINGER, have devoted their energies and their 
ingenuities to the preparation of a bill, expects that 
a new banking or currency law will be placed upon 
the statute-book at the present session. Certainly 
the measure now pending ought not to become a 
law, and it is doubtful if one can be prepared at 
Washington which will meet with the approval of 
sound financiers. The initial difficulty seems to 
be that, from Secretary CARLISLE down, the wits of 
the bill-framers are directed to devising a scheme 
that will obtain the votes of men of various and 
often conflicting views. The plan which comes 
from the Treasury Department, for example, and 
is endorsed by Mr. CLEVELAND, is calculated to 
gain the friendship of the silver men by retiring 
national bauk notes of denominations smaller than 
ten dollars; it is also addressed to the large num- 
ber of persons who believe that the State bank 
circulation should be revived; and it embodies a 
halting effort of the Secretary to rid himself of 
the legal tenders, which constitute a threatening 
body of demand notes against any gold that he may 
have. 

Now that the country has this question of bank- 
ing and currency to settle, the problem ought to 
be approached with a due sense of its seriousness, 
and of the obligation of every one having any 
authority or any word in the matter to do his ut- 
most to attain that which he believes to be abso- 
lutely the best solution, and the one that will en- 
dure without change for the longest time. Judged 
Ly this test, the changed and doctored measure 
which Mr. SPRINGER, speaking for the Treasury 
Department, is urging through the House of Rep- 
resentatives is hardly worthy of serious attention. 
It is a makeshift on a subject in which makeshifts 
are fraught with danger to the material interests 
of the country. It cannot accomplish any sitfgle 
object which Mr. CARLISLE himself has in view. 
It cannot make circulation elastic, because it makes 
it unprofitable. Indeed, under present conditions 
of the money market, circulation under the pro- 
posed plan will be much less profitable than it is 
under the present system. It will keep alive the 
silver question, which appears to be dying out, and 
it will not satisfy those who are looking to State 
banks to furnish the cure for present currency ills, 
because it is so framed that State banks will not 
issue circulation under its provisions. 

The best way to deal with any question is the 
frank and honest way. The relations of the 
government to the banking interests of the coun- 
try have turned out disastrously for both. The 
government's coin is at the mercy of the holders 
of its paper, and the banks are unable to respond 
to the demands of business for currency. In 1893, 
when the demand for currency in this country was 
clamorous, the national banks were able to increase 
their circulation about $30.000.000. This year, 
when the demand is small, the banks are unable 
to decrease their circulation materially. In Can- 
ada the bank circulation fell, in May of this year, 
to $28,467,715, nearly the lowest point it had reached 
in ten years; and in October, when mouey was 
needed for the transportation of the crops, it rose 
to $34,516,651. In this country bank circulation 
has decreased as bank capital has increased, while 
in Canada. capital and circulation have run to- 
gether on parallel lines. In this country the gov- 
ernment makes circulation dependent upon its 
debt, not only limiting it, but making it expensive. 
In Canada none of a bank’s capital is locked up in 
bonds or wasted in premiums on them, while the 
banks, with two exceptions, are permitted to issue 
circulation to the full amount of their paid-up capi- 
tal. The Dominion government requires monthly 
reports, makes the notes a first lien on the bank’s 
assets, exacts a double liability of shareholders, and 
compels a five-per-cent. safety fund for failed banks. 
Under the Canadian system only one bank—the 
Commercial Bank of Manitoba—has failed, and so 
ample was the security for its notes considered that, 
as they bore interest from the date of its suspen- 
sion, most of them were bought up by other banks 
as an investment. 
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The Canadian plan is not offered asa model, but 
as an illustration of a rational system of govern- 
mental relations with the business of banking. It 
is a system of this character at least which ought 
to take the place of the present national bank sys- 
tem in the United States. Precisely what the de- 
tails of the system should be is a question to be 
settled by bankers themselves. The primary con- 
cern of the government is to be relieved of the re- 
sponsibilities and liabilities of banking. It is clear 
from Mr. CARLISLE’S plan and from his report that 
he entertains the right view of the functions of the 
Treasury Department. He is anxious to withdraw 
the government paper from circulation, and to base 
bank circulation upon bank assets instead of on 
the government debt. The very defects of the bill 
show this. Its requirement that the banks shall 
deposit thirty per cent. of their circulation is really 
not so much for the establishment of a guarantee 
fund as for the purpose of indirectly and tempo- 
rarily withdrawing a possible $225,000,000 of legal 
tenders from circulation. But bankers say, and 
with reason, that this deposit of legal tenders in the 
Treasury Department, this absolute destruction of 
the earning capacity of so much of their capital, 
will make the business of issuing bank notes un- 
profitable. 

Who is to settle this proposition? Not the gov- 
ernment officials or the law-makers of Congress 
certainly. Long experience has demonstrated that, 
with few exceptions, the politicians who are sent 
to Congress or who become members of the cab- 
inet are not capable of mastering the intricacies of 
the banking business. For the settlement of all 
details, a currency or monetary commission ought 
to be appointed; but the general principle should 
be laid down, and should become the basis of any 
legislation, that the government will have no re- 
lation with banking except that of supervision. 
Beyond a certain point, note issues should be re- 
stricted by a heavy tax; but, aside from such re- 
straint, the government should leave circulation 
free to increase or diminish with the requirements 
of business. The experience of the Canadian 
banks shows that business demands an average 
yearly circulation amounting to about fifty per 
cent. of the banking capital, so there is little dan- 
ger of over note issues. 

When Congress comes together after the holiday 
recess, Mr. CARLISLE ought to cause Mr. SPRINGER 
to withdraw the pending bill, and to introduce a 
measure providing for a commission of experts, 
instructed to prepare a plan which shall dissolve 
the partnership of the government with banking, 
which shall provide for the retirement, by funding 
or redemption, ci the legal tenders and the Treasu- 
ry notes, and for the establishment of a national 
banking system the notes of which shall be based 
on the assets of the banks, and concerning which 
the government shall have no duties except for the 
protection of the note-holders. The bill that be- 
comes a law ought to be the best that can be pre- 
pared by the Treasury Department with the assist- 
ance of the suggested commission, and not the 
best that can be obtained in spite of the ignorance 
of currency questions now prevailing in Congress. 
Something better than can be obtained immedi- 
ately ought to be expected after the thorough. dis- 
cussion of a sound measure. 


THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


Mr. ALFRED H. LOovE, the president of the 
Universal Peace Union, sends us for ‘‘ edito- 
rial notice” a paper containing an appeal to the 
German Emperor asking that monarch to give up 
to France, by voluntary act, that part of Alsace- 
Lorraine in which the population still uses the 
French language. Mr. LOVE thinks that ** this 
restitution will establish a lasting bond of friend- 
ship between the two nations, and thus in all prob- 
ability be the first step toward disarmament, per- 
haps even a guarantee of universal peace.” He 
also thinks it ‘‘evident that the realization of this 
suggestion depends essentially on one condition: 
that the masses of the people in France and Ger- 
many be thoroughly informed of the fact that Ai- 
sace-Lorraine consists of two parts, the western 
speaking French, the eastern speaking German,” 
this fact being ‘‘almost unknown to the masses of 
the people both in France and Germany.” 

We need not affirm that we are most sincerely 
and heartily in favor of universal peace. Every 
reasonable method or policy calculated to prevent 
armed conflicts and to promote concord and friend- 
ly intercourse between nations will always have 
our warmest support. But sometimes it happens 
that zealous peace-makers, prompted by the most 
laudable of motives, will without due consideration 
of circumstances do things more apt to stir up than 
to allay existing irritations. We are inclined to 
think that the movement recommended by Mr. 
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LOVE belongs to this elass. It labors under three 
ditticulties: there is not the slightest chance, as ev- 
erybody who knows anything of public sentiment 
in Germany will testify, of persuading the German 
Emperor, or the German Reichstag, or the German 
people, voluntarily to give up any part of Alsace- 
Lorraine; there is not the least prospect, as every- 
body who knows the French will testify, of con- 
ciliating those in France who cherish the idea of 
a war of revenge against Germany, by restoring to 
France only the French-speaking strip of the lost 
provinces; and if, in spite of all this, such an ar- 
rangement could really be effected, it would, in- 
stead of removing the danger of war, rather be 
calculated to bring it on. <A candid review of the 
existing situation will prove this. 

There were two different reasons moving the 
Germans after their victory over the French in 
1871 to.demand the cession of Alsace - Lorraine. 
The one might be called a sentimental reason. All 
Alsace and the greater part of Lorraine had been 
old German territory taken by the French. The 
capture of Strasburg under Louis XIV. especially 
had left bitter memories. After the close of the 
Napoleonic wars there had been a strong feeling in 
Germany demanding the reannexation of the old 
German countries, which was baffled by the diplo- 
matic arrangements of the Congress of Vienna in 
1815. .The same national aspiration arose again in 
1871 with such intensity that the government of 
the newly created German Empire could hardly 
disregard it. But it was also strongly supported 
by a military reason; and while the sentimental 
movement might have been satisfied with that part 
of Alsace-Lorraine in which German was still the 
language of the people, strategical considerations, 
having the national defence in view, demanded for 
Germany a strong western frontier, including the 
great fortress of Metz, with the adjacent country. 
The establishment of this strong defensive frontier 
was thought necessary because it was foreseen that 
the French would seek an opportunity for reven- 
ging themselves for the defeats suffered at the hands 
of the Germans, even if not a square foot of terri- 
tory had been taken from them, and because thie 
French jingoes had been ever since the great 
French Revolution clamoring for all the German 
couniry on the left bank of the Rhine, the ‘ fron- 
tier of the Rhine,” so called, not as if they had the 
faintest shadow of a right to it, but simply because 
it suited them to have it. 

Whether the Germans were justified in taking 
Alsace-Lorraine as the spoil of victory for such 
reasons is not the question here. In point of fact 
they did take it for those reasons; and it is very 
obvious that being still of the same mind they 
cannot be persuaded to restore to the French the 
fortress of Metz, which in the mean time has been 
immensely strengthened, and the adjacent coun- 
try, simply because a majority of the population 
there still speak French. It must be kept in mind 
at the same time that the Germans are indeed a 
military but a peaceable nation, and at present es- 
pecially peaceable in their relations with France, 
because. they are satisfied with the status quo. 
They do not covet further conquests in that quar- 
ter. They wish to keep what they have, and will 
fight to defend it; but nothing can be farther from 
the German mind than a war against France, ex- 
cept in self-defence. 

On the other hand, the French are not satisfied 
with the status quo. The loss of Alsace-Lorraine 
is by no means the only cause of their dissatisfac- 
tion. Of course they resent the loss of those prov- 
inces as a humiliation to their pride. But their 
main grievance is a different one. It consists in 
the existence of the united German Empire in the 
centre of the European Continent overshadowing 
France as a great power. It has always been the 
policy of France to keep Germany disunited_and 
feeble. The consolidation of the various German 
principalities into one great national mass, consti- 
tuting a war power of enormous strength, and that 
consolidation effected by two victories over the 
French—one diplomatic vietory achieved: by Bis- 
MARCK when. he outwitted NAPOLEON III. at the 
time of the Austrian war and the formation of the 


‘North German Confederacy in 1866, and the other a 


victory of arms won in the Franco German war; this 
is the real grievance of the French. This grievance 
will exist as long as the German Empire exists; 
and it would have existed if the Germans had nev- 
er thought of curtailing the French territory by a 
single square foot. It is obvious that such a griev- 
ance cannot be assuaged by the mere restoration to 
France of about one-fourth part of Alsace-Lorraine 
on the ground that the people there still speak 
French, nor by the retrocession of the whole of the 
annexed territory. 

How, then, have those two countries remained 
at peace during the twenty-three years that have 
elapsed since the Franco-German war? Simply 
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because the Germans, satisfied with the status quo, 
had not the slightest wish to break that peace; and 
because the French, although they had a griev- 
ance, and seemed to be several times on the point 
of striking at Germany, every time recoiled from 
the dangerous risk they would have incurred in 


doing so. And one of the circumstances which 
made the risk of an attack on Germany appear 
especially hazardous and uninviting was the un- 
common strength of Germany’s defensive frontier 
owing to the great fortresses of Metz and Strasburg. 
It is not at all improbable, nay, it is almost cer- 
tain, that in the crazy BOULANGER days the French 
would actually have precipitated a war upon Ger- 
many had not the two formidable. frontier for- 
tresses held by the Germans, each capable of shel- 
tering an army of 250,000 men, made an invasion 
of German soil from the west so discouragingly 
perilous. The possession of these fortresses by 
Germany, which means practically the possession 
of Alsace-Lorraine, is therefore rather a guaranty of 
peace than an incitement to war. The motives of 
Mr. Love and of the Universal Peace Union over 
which he presides, are, of course, above question. 
But if the movement he asks the press to advance 
really assumed any serious proportions, it would 
soon be found, instead of serving the cause of 
peace, only to render more feverish an irritation 
which cannot be cured by small remedies. 


BIPARTISANSHIP NOT NON- 
PARTISANSHIP. 

Tue new Legislature is charged with duties of grave 
importance to the State. If the Republican leaders are 
wise they will see to it that these duties are discharged in 
such a manner as to strengthen their party, and increase 
its popularity with the voters. If they are to avail them- 
selves of their opportunity, however, they must be moved 
by a new spirit—the spirit that inspired the people of the 
State to defeat the Hitu-MurPHY-SHEEHAN and CROKER 
machine, and the people of the city to drive Tammany out 
of power. The power of PLatr that dominated the 
Legislature last winter must not be apparent this year if 
the Republican party is to gain and retain popular ap- 
proval. The weak point in the legislative branch of the 
government is the Senate. It was not changed or touched 
by the uprising of last fall. It remains what it was a 
year ago, when PLatT ordered and its Republican ma- 
jority obeyed. It will be recollected that it was PLatT 
who first announced that there was no evidence that 
would warrant an investigation of the Tammany officials 
of this city, and Senators LExow and O’Connor echoed 
him. Popular wrath aroused against the determination 
of the Piarr Republicans not to conduct any investi- 
gation, but to take advantage of the exposures of Tam- 
many’s corruption only for the purpose of securing a 
division of the spoils, compelled the appointment of the 
LExow committee. The richness of the prize extorted 
by blackmailing vice, through the partnership of officials 
with criminals, by bribes from intimidated business men 
and helpless foreigners, has been revealed by the testi- 
mony of the men who have been engaged in the corrupt 
practices. The strength of the temptation to make the 
Police Commission bipartisan is known. That a partner- 
ship with CROKER should be desired by a politician like 
Piatt is not strange. But the Republican party cannot 
retain its advantage if it is to permit the leadership that 
is prone to yield to that temptation. Its majority in the 
Senate is justly an object of suspicion, for in the closing 
hours of the last session it was a trio of Republican Sen- 
ators who prevented the enactment of a law giving to the 
Mayor of New York the power to remove the heads of 
departments. 

There are many subjects that will"be brought before 
the Legislature in which good citizens within and with- 
out the State have long been interested. Now that the 
force of public opinion in behalf of good government has 
been felt, and all the branches of the government are 
placed in Republican hands on promises of reform, and 
now that the sinister influence of Davip B. HI. has been 
destroyed, it is expected that a blanket-ballot law and a 
corrupt - practices law will be placed upon the statute- 
. books. There is, moreover, a subject that must come be- 
fore the Legislature that will be of interest fo the whole 
country, and especially to every municipality within it. 
It will be incumbenc upon this Legislature not only to 
frame and enact laws concerning New York city to the 
eud that the fruits of the victory over Tammany may be 
reaped, but a law under which the Greater New York is to 
be governed. This presents the gravest problem with which 
any law-making body in this country can deal. The in- 
vestigation made by the LExow committee, under the 
compulsion of public sentiment, has more than verified 
the belief that municipal government is the weakest spot 
in our republican systemof government. The form under 
which the affairs of this city have been administered has 
been found to have resulted in such a condition of pub- 
lic disorder and disease that it is on the point of collapse. 
It is absolutely necessary for the- Legislature to find a 
remedy. 

No one who recognizes the true significance of the vic- 
tory over Tammany is willing to admit that good city 
government cannot be had with a republican or demo- 
cratic form of government. When good citizens are 
aroused the bad must ‘go under. 


Under our present” 
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form, however, the bad citizen who devotes himself sed- 
ulously and entirely to the business of politics has the 
advantage over the good citizen. What the Legislature 
should bear in mind in framing any law for the reform 
of our present city government, or for the government of 
the consolidated city—assuming that the people’s man- 
date is obeyed in that respect—is to bring the exercise of 
the functions of government near to the people, so that 
the largest possible public interést in their right per- 
formance may be maintained. Equally important is it 
that party politics shall not prevail in municipal af- 
fairs. No law, of course, can put an absolute end to 
this perversion of what ought to be the true object of 
political parties; but the law can recognize parties as 
entitled to some consideration in the administration of 
city affairs, and there is clearly a dangerous tendency 
among those whose intentions are good to be led by the 
wary into the devious path of bipartisanship. Biparti- 
sanship is one of the worst forms of partisanship. The 
provision for bipartisan election boards, which was hon- 
estly designed for the purpose of securing fair elections, 
and for preventing frauds on either of the two great 
parties, is a bad feature of the new Constitution. Bipar- 
tisanship is simply a basis for deals and trades, whereby 
the dishonest men of two parties are set loose amid the 
spoils. Under such a system there is no party interested 
to discover the rascality of the other. There can be no 
such protection for honest citizens as that which comes 
from constant vigilance of men ambitious for municipal 
honors. Bipartisanship is a recognition of national par- 
ties in municipal affairs, and of the theory that city offi- 
ces are spoils for politicians. New York has had enough 
of bipartisan government. Until very recently its Police 
Commission has been bipartisan, This did not only not 
purify the police, but protected the corruptionists from 
the interference of Republican Legislatures. Among the 
fruits of the LExow investigation so far are the driving of 
a Republican commissioner from office, the conviction of a 
Republican captain for bribery, and the implication of a 
Republican inspector in blackmailing. The Republicans 
on the commission have turned out to be as bad as the 
Tammany men; and it is a Republican commissioner who, 
after Captain SCHMITTBERGER’s confession, warned all 
others intending to follow his and Captain CREEDEN’S 
example that the Police Commission would not keep any 
promises of immunity that might be made by the inves- 
ligating committee. If any system of local government 
has been absolutely discredited by the investigation of 
the LExow committee, it is that to which the name of bi- 
partisan has been appropriately given. 

What New York and all other municipalities of the 
country need is not a division of their offices among the 
politicians of two parties, but the election of the best citi- 
zens to those offices, no matter what may be their opin- 
ions on questions of national politics. It is the spirit of 
nonpartisanship, and not of bipartisanship, that the Legis- 
lature should recognize and encourage. 


DESPOTIC RUSSIA. 

WHEN ALEXANDER III. died there was a generai ‘amen- 
tation in Europe over the loss of the Czar whos* power- 
fui influence had been for peace. What had happened 
during his reign of thirteen years within Russia was for the 
moment forgotten, and ALEXANDER figured in the obitu- 
ary columns of European and American newspapers as a 
beneficent ruler whose vast resources and great army had 
kept the other nations from flying at each other's throats. 
The tales of oppression, of the arbitrary exercise of power, 
of persecution and tyranny, seemed to be forgotten. 

The truth is, however, that ALEXANDER reigned over a 
country governed by the will of a single man, or by the 
fantastic despotism of a corrupt bureaucracy existing and 
acting with his assent, and not by the law as understood 
by citizens of free countries. The condition of the Rus- 
sian people was not ameliorated by the peaceful Czar. 
Liberty did not advance. An idea remained somewhat 
hostile to government. The intelligent classes. were under 
suspicion. The effort of the government was directed 
to the Russification of all its foreign inhabitants,. The 
Jews were driven out. The Poles who loved their coun- 
try were persecuted. The police shadowed every stran- 
ger, blackmailed him, or arrested him without explanation. 
There was a constant procession of the best Russians, and 
of innocent people from other countries, to the mines of 
Siberia. Trial and conviction in accordance, with estab- 
lished forms were unknown. There were secret murders 
by the government police, with apologies to: the-victim’s 
government if the crime happened to be discovered... The- 
preaching of the gospel by Protestants was-rigorously 
suppressed, 

What Russia was under this peaceful Czar is graphical- 
ly and stirringly described by Mr. Pounrney. BicELow 
in Czar and Kaiser, recently published by’ HARPER: & 
Broruers. The book is partly an account of an-attempt 
made by the author and Mr. FrepERiIc REMINGTON, the 
artist, to make an innocent canoe voyage from Russia to 
Germany. They were Amgicans, but they were suspect- 
ed. Every sketch that REMINGTON made and every note 
that BriazLow took awakened the greedy fears of a Rus- 
sian spy, and they were finally-obliged to quit the inhos- 
pitable land, to whose starving people America had re- 
cently sent ship-loads of grain: But they did not go until 
they had obtained material for an interesting and illumi- 
nating’ book; which verified: the ‘sad-tales: of- Russian: met 


dievalism set forth in what have been falsely judged oe: 


partisan ‘narratives of STEPNIaK antl KENNAN.-- jolie. 
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DISCORD IN TAMMANY. 

WHat with investigations and elections, the good easy 
Tammany man of 1893, who seemed to see a prospect of 
steadily increasing profit and usefulness in the service of 
his beloved municipality, and discounted that prospect in 
his personal expenditures, has become the gloomy and 
desperate Tammany man of the last days of 1894. It is 
natural that the Tammany men should lay the blame for 
the common calamity upon each other, and that those 
who have been or seem to be about to be incriminated 
should begin to recriminate. 

Nevertheless. it is not clear why Mr. RichHarp CROKER 
should recriminate upon Mr. BourKE CoekRAN. The 
withers of Mr. CROKER are very slightly if at all wrung, 
and he fails to make it clear that it is Mr. Cockran who 
has subjected them to so much wringing as they have re- 
ceived. Mr. CROKER has certainly been mentioned in 
connection with the LEXow committee, and his private 
fortune has been the object of animadversion on the part 
of a scurrilous press, which demands evidence that he has 
acquired it solely by the practice of his pubiic virtues 
But he has ‘‘retired” from the Tammany business -with 
the fortune in question. He would be a competent, and 
he could be an interesting and instructive, witness before 
the LExow committee, but as he is neither a member of 
the uniformed force, nor even a commissioner, Mr. GoFr 
has not seen his way to calling him. In these circum- 
stances one would suppose that he could receive with 
equanimity the sneers with which the envious and the 
malicious assail a good Mi Stitiggling with prosperity. 

But it seems that he cannot, and that he resents the 
popular suspicign that -he has-ac quired his fortune by his 
connec tion with Tammany Hi all—a suspic ion which he 
charges, in an astonishing manifesto in the form’ of au in- 
terview, to the evil acts of “Mr: Bourke Coe KRAN; who, it 
seems, hi is been pois oning the public and the T: dngmany 


mind against him. ‘‘I have become; é Satisfied,”’. be ob- 
serves, ‘that certain publications about the: ‘Tammany 
Hall organization and myself, made’sinee the last election, 


have been inspired by CocKRAN, 
tation in saying that I believe that he has been ‘going 
around corners to talk about me, and acting in a way that 
sometimes leads men to be termed informers.” 

This statement piques curiosity; for obviously a man 
cannot properly be led to be termed an informer unless he 
has some information. If Mr. CocKraN has any about 
Mr. Croker he declines te impart it, except ‘‘ around cor- 
ners”; for he assured the press revorters that ‘‘he did 
not propose to be drawn into controversy with the author 
of such stuff” as Mr. CRoKER’s manifesto. But then. if 
Mr. CROKER has a grievance, as he seems to think he has, 
he can easily redress it without ‘‘demanding a personal 
explanation,” as he threatens to do, from Mr. Cockran. 
Let him volunteer a personal explanation for himself. 
Let him go before the LExow committee, and offer to tell, 
subject to cross-examination, how he did in fact acquire 
the fortune which evil-minded persons, instigated by 
CockKRAN, intimate that he irregularly and unlawfully ex- 
tracted from the people of the city of New York. By so 
doing he would be at the same time solving an enigma 


and I now: have! no iresi- 


* that has baffled many inquirers, contributing by far the 


most enlightening testimony to the records of the com- 
mittee that has been furnished by any witness, adding to 
the gayety of nations, and putting his accusers in general, 
and the detested CocKRAN in particular, to open shame. 
Upon reflection he will see that this is wiser than a de- 
mand for a personal explanation from CockRAN, which 
we take to forebode the assault with deadly weapons 
which is in Mr. CROKER’s circle the substitute for an in- 
vitation to the field of honor. No judicious counsellor 
would justify him in calling out a fellow-statesman upon 
the ground that ‘‘he had become satisfied,” and that ‘‘ he 
had no hesitation in saying that he believed,” that his fel- 
low-statesman had been ‘‘ going around corners to talk 
about him”; nor even in falling upon him with the in- 
formal shillelah. It is to be hoped, however, that a ree- 
onciliation: may not be effected until the community has 
secured tlie advantage which is proverbially promised to 


“it from the fallings out‘of Tammany leaders. 


MEN AND WOMEN IN NEW YORKs 


THE census: reveals. some curious facts about “the distri- 
bution of New York's excess of:women.: New York*city 
has 20,000 of them; Brooklyn,17;000; Albany; 5500; Troy, 
5000;-Utica; 3000;"Rochester, 4000; Sy-racuse;-1100. .They 
are.all; practically, in: the larger’ cities. of-the States the 
one: exception’ being Buffalo, which has 4000 more. men 
than wonien: It would-be interesting to know more about 
these 4000'superfluous Buffalo men; whether they, are Po- 
lacks, Italians, ake sailors; canal-boatmen, or merely lively: 
young bachelors from the country in-the western ‘part of 
the State who have gone to Buffalo to seek their fortunes, 
New York city’s business. opportunities, which attract 
crowds of men, seem to.attract quite as many women. 
Yet the excess of women in New York is comparatively 
small. The city has 45 women to every 44 men, while 
Brooklyn has 26 women to every 25 men, and Troy 11 
women to every 10 men. Why should it happen that in 
the suburban counties nearest New York there should be 
more men than women? It would seem that of the pop- 
ulation drawn by the metropolis to this end of the State 
the unmarried men would nearly all live in the cities, and 
the dwellers in the suburbs would for the most part be 
people.with. families. Yet the suburban counties all show 


an excess of men—1300 in Westchester#1700 in’ Rich- 
-mondand 2300-in-Queens) —.. -' 











JOHN MoBRIDE. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


At the age of forty, John McBride, of Massillon, Ohio, 
finds himself the successor of Samuel Gompers in the 
Presidency of the American Federation of Labor. As 
labor leaders go, he is counted a ‘‘safe” man. Ina sketch 
of himself contributed to a local history he says: ‘‘ In his 
opinion regarding the issues between capital and labor 
he holds liberal views, and has never been an extremist. 
He recognizes capital as necessary, but demands justice 
to his fe!low-workers. In all strikes which have menaced 
public interest Mr. McBride has worked unceasingly for 
compromises ; and is still,as always,advocating arbitration 
as a means of reconciliation.” 

It has been said of Mr. McBride by the miners, whose 
especial champion he is, that he thinks twice for himself 
and once for labor. He has never believed in the di- 
vorcement of labor and politics. Fifteen times he has 
been elected to direct different miners’ associations, five 
times he has run for office before the people, and twice 
has he held political office by appointment. 
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At eleven years of age. Mr. McBridewas a water-boy in 
a coal-mine; at eighteen he had-entered a union; at 
twenty-five he had abandoned his trade as a miner, and 
from that date to this he has alternated as a labor leader 
and politician. 

The coal-miners of the country, as a rule, are a re- 
fractory element to handle. They love contention. It 
sharpens the wits.- As a young man, John McBride found 
them unorganized, the victims of company stores, insuffi- 
cient air, and without reasonable safeguards for life and 
limb, It is vastly different now. He is by no means the 
author of all these changes, but he has contributed to 
them in many ways. First of all, he is an organizer. He 
welded together. the miners of his own district; then he 
ran for the Legislature, but was defeated. Then he secured 
a State organization, and again ran for the Legislature, this 
time with success. Thus by progressive steps he ad- 
vanced from a position as a local advocate of labor to 
President of the national organization, which is largely 
his own handiwork, also running for the General Assembly, 
Secretaryship of State, State Senate, and finally obtaining 
appointment as Commissioner of Labor Statistics. In pol- 
itics he was a Democrat, going so far in his Democracy, 
so it is alleged, as to come to the rescue of Vice-President 
Stevenson when the latter was a candidate in 1892 and 
was charged with responsibility for the ill treatment of 
union miners in Illinois.. This accusation was attributed 
by Mr. McBride’s friends to the jealous spirit of his 
enemies. A year later found Mr. Stevenson endorsing 
Mr. McBride’s candidacy for United States Marshal, but 
Mr. Cleveland declined to make the appointment, and in 
June of the present year Mr. McBride declared that the 
expectation of relief from the old parties was hopeless, 
and turned Populist, with leanings toward socialism. At 
this juncture many wise people thought that they felt the 


- ground-swell of a great movement, a union of Populist 


and labor forces, of which John McBride should be the 

prophet. The season proved unpropitious, however, and 

Mr. McBride, who had declared his conversion with some 

gusto, maintained a sphinxlike silence after his original 

ee on this subject that he has not yet seen fit to 
reak, 

In person he is dignified, in manner amiable and con- 
siderate. He enjoys a simple home life, sadly broken 
into by the recent death of a wife who inspired him in 
his early endeavors, and who helped to shape his career. 

RosBertT P. SKINNER. 


MR. STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


Born in 1855, at Ludlow, in Shropshire, a picturesque 
country town abounding in old houses and boasting a 
handsome fifteenth-century church of cathedral size, the 
author of The Red Cockade had much in his early sur- 
roundings to arouse an interest in history and romance. 
At Ludlow Castle, within a few hundred yards of the 
house in which he was born, and wherein he has spent 
many years of his life, Milton wrote his ‘‘Comus,” Sir 









STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


Philip Sidney lived, and the Lords of the Marches of 
Wales held their court. 

Receiving his early education at the old local grammar- 
school, a dingy fifteenth-century building established by 
Edward VI., he proceeded thence to the more famous 
classical school of Shrewsbury, afterwards to Christ 
Church, Wolsey’s great foundation at Oxford, where he 
took his degree in the School of Modern History in 
1878. 

Intending to be called to the bar, he first spent a year 
or two as an assistant master at the King’s School at Ches- 
ter, teaching junior classics and history, extending his 
knowledge of the latter as well as teaching it, and extend- 
ing also his friendships and his knowledge of the world. 
He then removed to London, and in January, 1881, was 
called to the bar at the Inner Temple. 

His career as a barrister was of ten years’ duration. 
Joining the Oxford Circuit—one of those eight guilds or 
clubs into which the common-law barristers of England 
are divided—he followed the judges regularly from town to 
town, with more pleasure than profit, though he was not 





IN REAR OF THE JAPANESE BATTERIES FIRING ON KIN-CHAN. 
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THE WALLED TOWN OF KIN-CIIAN, IN THE DISTANCE, UNDER FIRE OF THE JAPANESE ARTILLERY. 
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THE JAPANESE FORCES—VIEWS TAKEN DURING THE BATTLE. 
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entirely without business. 
year the idle hours spent in court 
tering from one country town to another, 
to Hereford and Shrewsbury to Stafford, grew more wea- 


But with the passage of each 
, the days passed in loi- 
from Gloucester 


risome, the prospect Jess hopeful. Somewhat slight of 
figure, pale, and short-sighted, he had not the commanding 
presence nor perhaps the particular abilities that win suc- 
cess in advocacy, and it was with unfeigned joy that he 
hailed, in 1890, the opportunity of exchanging law for let- 
ters and legal fictions for historical romance. 

The history of the long and sustained effort by which 
he made this change possible he is himself fond of re- 
lating. He sent his first article to an Edinburgh magazine 
about 1877, and from time to time after that contributed 
small papers to various second-rate periodicals. But his 
real literary life began only in 1883, when he obtained ad- 
mission to the Cornhill Magazine, then and now edited by 
Mr. James Payn, whose power of detecting talents in un- 
likely places has become proverbial among English nov- 
elists. Mr. Weyman wrote for him and for Mr. Comyns 
Carr, who was then editing the Hnglish Illustrated Maga- 
zine, x considerable number of short stories, slight, per- 
haps, but graceful, all modern, and for the most part in 
the style of Anthony Trollope. Eventually, in the year 
1885, he determined to attempt a larger work, and planned 
and wrote a three-volume novel Trollopean and clerical 
in tone. 

He had good hopes of it; but, as it proved, his courage 
at that time exceeded his judgment. The story was re- 
jected by all the publishers to whom it was offered. He 
became convinced himself that it was-feeble, wordy, and 
too long, and in the end he-flung it aside, and used for 
years afterwards its endless sheets as a stock of scribbling 
paper. 

However; the effort had taught him much, and particu- 
larly the value‘of incident and story, and presently an ac- 
cident sageestedto him a new outlet for his ambition. 
He picked 1 ip ‘at Miseclub an American book, a history of 
the rise of the Huguenots, and reading a detailed account 
of the Massacre of St-Barthoiomew, was struck with the 
idea that it might be made the subject of a historical tale. 
Considering the siubjéct farther, he came to the conclusion 
that historical romance might become popular if writers 
would adhere to their story; suffer no superfluous arche- 
ology to creep in, and think more of the life that must be 
breathed into the dead bones than of the exact details of 
those bones. 

On these lines he wrote The House of the Wolf, which 
was published in the Hnglish Illustrated Magazine, and 
afterwards by Longmans in England and the United States. 
Tt was received as a powerful story, full of adventurous de- 
tail, and one wherein the true and natural proportion of 
the incidents and the vividness of the coloring lead the _ 
reader. to believe that he sees the events enacted before — 
his eyes. But this, though it made his name known to a 


THE RED COCKADE. 


(Continued from first page.) 
old bonhomie. ‘‘ We shall soon be brothers, and then 
doubtless shall hate one another. In the mean time give 
me your company to the gates. There was one oth- 
er thing I wanted to name to you. Let me see—what 
was it?” 

But either he could not immediately remember, or he 
found a difficulty in introducing the subject, for we were 
nearly half-way down the avenue of walnuts that leads 
to the village when he spoke again. Then he plunged 
into the matter abruptly. ‘‘ You have heard of this pro- 
test?” he said. 

‘**Yes,? I answered, reluctantly, and with a foresight of 
trouble. 

‘** You will sign it, of course, M. le Vicomte ?” 

I hesitated before I answered the question, as he had 
hesitated before he asked it. The protest in question— 
howeformal the phrase still sounds, though we know now 
that under it lay the beginning of trouble and a new 
world !—was one which it was proposed to move in the 
coming ‘meeting of the noblesse at Cahors; its aim, to 
condemn the conduct of our representatives at Versailles, 
in consenting to sit with the Third Estate. 

Now, whatever had been my original views on this 
question—and, as a fact, I should have preferred to see 
reform following the English model, the nobles’ house re- 
maining separate—I regarded the step, now it was taken 
and legalized by the King, as irrevocable, and protest as 
useless. Moreover, I could not help knowing that those 
who were moving this protest desired also to refuse all 
reform, to cling to all privileges, to balk all hopes of bet- 
ter government; those hopes which had been rising higher 
day by day since elections, and which it might not now 
be so safe or so easy to balk. Without swallowing con- 
victions, therefore, which were pretty well known, I could 
not see my way to supporting it. 

“Well?” he said at last, finding me silent. 

**T do not think that I can,” I answered, flushing. 

“*Can support it?” 

“No,” I said. 

He laughed genially. ‘‘ Pooh!” he said. 
you will. I want your promise, Vicomte. 
matter, but we must be unanimous. 
thing necessary.” 

IT shook my head. We had both come to a halt under 
the trees just within the gates. His servant was leading 
the horses up and down the road. 

“Come,” he persisted, pleasantly, ‘‘ you do not think 
that anything is going to come of this chaotie States-Gen- 
eral, which his Majesty was mad enough to let Necker 
summon? They met on the 4th of May ; this is the t7th 
of July, and they have done nothing to the point yet 
except wrangle — nothing! Presently they will be dis. 


“T think that 
It is a small 
That is the first 


small-circle: of critical readers on both sides of the Atlan-~- missed;-and tl are will be : an end of it.’ 


tic, earned for fim no extended popularity ; nor did the book 
whiclr’succeeded it, The Story of Francis Cludde, though 
it possessed.anany_strong points, greatly spread his fame. 
It Wak’ reserved for A Gentleman of France, on which he 
lavislied-alk his experience, thought, and reading, to cap- 
ture, by ach: appy fortune, the attention of the publie, and 
won from: critics.of many schools a verdict almost wholly 
favorable: It-is;full’of Uetails, yet the story is not sacri- 
ficed tosthem;<they_are part.of it, not excrescences on it. 
Whether?it be that the period of history in which this 
the: finest.of Mr. Weyman’s'stories’is set—the years which 
saw the rise of Hénr 'y of Navarre—appeals in some particu- 
lar way to his imagination, or that the regal and magnifi- 

cent character of ‘the sov ereign compels to ideas of cor- 
responding grandeur, certain it is that the author appears 
to have found in it a treasure-house of stately and roman- 
tic story. 

Many of the scenes which he describes both in the Gen- 
tlemah of France.and The House of the Wolf he has himself 
visited onxfoot, so that-lis¢ pictures. of ‘them possess the 
vigor pnd fidelity of memory sketches. - In 1885°and-again 
in’ 1890 ilk health. drove-liim;as+it- drives so:many-Eng- 
lislimén, 10 tke south. - He’spent many, weeks On the-north- 
ern:slbpe-:of the Py renees:“hesvisited Caylis, the-little-rock 
town hear:Cahors, which he has celebrated in: The*House of. 
tlie Wolf, and:Cahors itself; and? Auch, and<Paus thie: hero's 
Birthplace. . He crossed the Py reneegunder the Picdir Midi, 
ea joufney: which: he‘ deséribes in-Under’, the ‘Red *Robe»and- 
Wandtred‘through many distriets of Spain. «Later he-vis- 
ited Rgypt,-Algeria, Italy, and ‘Sicily; but -thoséeountries 
dd not-seeém:to" have inrpressédy himsin.the sume:way. 

*He thitssemade‘his name in historical’ fiction;-and-it-is*not 
likely, that-he ‘will’ for'some: time.to: come venturezon- the’ 
“@mphratively, untried ‘ground? of .modern=li -Hfis:-one 
"essay jof. length in that direction,-Lhe-New Rector, “-was-pub- 
~lished in 1892 :ins the Cornhill Magazine, catid Zastasbook 
‘gained a‘fair-amount-of apprevaliand.po nhaity: 
dealt verylittle,with the questioris-o 
no»wild women; it- was, ‘beside: tesa tl etna free de 
siécle hovels whiclvare now iy fashion? sore whiattarae per: 
haps.i At.any-rate; Mr. W eymamdoes : net appearstorhave 
considered: the moderate ‘suecess.to:wliich*it*attained?a.. 








nw: SMisceiisaivied. 


a wah 


‘sufticfent -inducerient* to repeat . the “éxperiment-; and: dy: = 
hythethook<is* still :read tin thome *circkes Sandyseema 


thou 
to-sompe ofethe older-8chool’of:readers—thé fogies;: as they. 
Ihwe beensomev ere st¥led—to-be-not unpleasant y#rem- 
‘ihiscent <of Anthony Trollopesit s notdikely: that=Mr. 
eyman: ‘sare putation }will wéstronxit.. ¢Hé*resides. and 
‘does he. greatergpart* ofthis work-attLudlow? going little 





Siifto: society ebut,occasidnallysvisiting* ‘London, where: he 
‘bélons;to” the: New? Univérsity- >Citiby *Tnt thes winter ahe 
“tuntg atittle{in a quiet swayswith,;theloédl“hounds;- in. 


‘summer.he-is-fond ofthe’ Thamessand generally contrives 
to spéndra:few2days ‘or as féwsweeks,- -asitlie Gase:maysbe, 
‘on it? banks. 4 Hé*is-a*slaw writer, correcting=muvelizand 
“steing but auittle.w: iyfattartime,saccording. té-his:owntac- 
county . Last¢y ear howéver; + besides *a.series. ofssteries 
Which: he .wrote*.for™Messrs* Cassell; he :conipletedé The 
Red Cockade, which*bégins*in * “this? number oP HABER 
WEEKLY. ; 

Hi a*keen’devourer of romance: -he-rises from spin- 
ning-his.ow Tiestte: fallavitheunsatg 
of Stevenson's works or Kipling’s Jast volume, and nothing 
surprises? him*moresthan §to ;be stold® as" hesometimeés.is - 
told, that ‘therezare*people*in#the wworld wo hiaspinghie 
romances—in *the Gentleniay of ¢F ance: or* the 


ppetite.on_one..:. while hesnrenpsed: 


“Why prote t; then?” T said; Fatlier Teebly.” “"""" * * 

“J will tell you, my friend,” he answered, smiling in- 
dulgently, and tapping his boot with his whip. ‘‘ Have 
you heard the latest news?” 

** What is i?” I replied, frankly. 
if I have heard it.’ 

‘*The King has dismissed Necker !” 

“Not i cried, in astonishment. 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘*the banker is dismissed. In a 
week his States-General, or National Assembly, or what- 
ever you please to call it, will go too, and we sha!l be 
where we were before. Only in the mean time, and to 
strengthen the King in the wise course he is at Just pur- 
suing, we must show that we are alive. We must show 
our sympathy with him. We must protest.” 

‘**But,-M. le Marquis,” I said, a little heated perhaps 
by the news, ‘‘are you sure that the people will quietly 
endure this? Never was so bitter a winter as last win- 
ter; never a worse harvest. On the top of these their 
hopes have been raised, and their minds excited by the 
elections, and—” 

‘“And who is to be thanked for that ?” he 
whimsical glance at me. ‘‘But never fear, Vicomte ; 
they. will-endure it. I know Paris, and I can assure you 
that it is not-the Paris of the Fronde, though M. de Mira- 
-beau:would play the Retz. It is a peaceable, sensible 
Paris, and it will not rise. Except a bread riot or two, it 
has seen no rising to speak of for a century and a half— 
nothing that two companies of Swiss could not deal with 
as easily as D'Argenson cleared the Cour des Miracles. 
No, believe me, there is no danger of that kind ; with 
‘management; all will go well.” 

But-hismews had roused my antagonism, and I found 
it more easy ‘to resist him.- 

‘*Tdo not*know,” I said,: coldly; ‘‘I do not think that 
the matter isso simple. - The King must have money or be 





“Then T will tell you 


said, with a 


Butvit. orgs thespeople have no money to pay him. Ido 
“not seejhow things can go back into the old state.” 
-M<d@St. Alais looked at-me, his Jip curling. ‘You 


mean, Vicomte,” he said, ‘* “that y ou‘do not wish them to 

>g0* backs” 

““T'mean* thatthe old state was “impossible,” 
¥ “Ft could not last; it-cannot‘return.’ 

“a moment hé did not: answer, and we stood. con- 
Eire ivg>ope-another,lie- just* ‘without, I: just. within the 
-gatéeWny—the: trees stretcliingJover: us, the:dust and. July 
surishine*in the read:beyond-him ; ‘and if‘my: face reflect- 
édzhis,-it was-flushed” and: setéand i etermined. But ina 
twinkling: his. changed?; “lie -broke ‘into: an easy, polite 


T said, stiff- 





Tor 








laugh; and" shruggedsbis : ‘shetiiders with a touch of: con-" 


tempt: *o 

<Well? -he saidé: “«* we-will not: arene! 2but’ IT hope:that 
you‘ willésign. Think*i ‘over, Mele Vicomte, think~it 
*6ver*;*beeause.’— he: “ patiged in the road, and:Jooked at 
“me- gayly, = we’ do not? know: what: may “be depending 
uponait®’ ~ 

tT ateis aiegson:?I ‘saibeeseda} s quickly, ‘‘ for thinktiig 
smore*beforesI=” 
_ ‘©Tf-issaireason. for ‘thiniingamore before ‘youstefuse.” 
—he*said? bowingavery > lowxand this -time~not- ‘smiling: 
“Then he turned: to his’ horse: the:servant® held. the stirrup 





gathered up the reins; he turned: to me again: 
“e. ‘‘ Of-coiuse, M, Je igomte,’’he said speaking -i adow 
Voice, and: with, a searching -look;at7me;:‘“a. contractsis 


Red +Robe> « a° contract, Jand jthe* Montagues* and :Capulets; like your 


—the same’ fascitiation*wiiichtseizes on*him* re sits. carcan, ave out of of alate. But-all the-same-we-mus ene 
down to:the Master uf ——" z ~ ae“ way—comprenézvous, We must” go one Way ores paretes; 
}GroncE*PResroxe sat ‘least; I tliiltk*so: a ore Te ans oe 
Xe . vo “Ps 
ee - @ 


\ - 


»Wber-he Wasmin.the.saddley. ands hijg: ; 





And nodding pleasantly, as if he had uttered in these 
words a compliment instead of a threat, he rode off, leav- 
ing me to stand and fret and fume, and finally stride back 
under the trees with my thoughts in a whirl, all my plans 
and hopes jarring one another in a petty copy of the con- 
fusion that that day prevailed, though | guessed it but 
dimly, from one end of France to the other. 

For I could not be blind to his meaning, nor ignorant 
that he had, no matter how politely, bidden me choose 
between the alliance with his family, which my father 
had arranged for me, and the political views in which my 
father had brought me up, and which a year's residence 
in England had not failed to strengthen. Alone in the 
chateau since my father’s death, I had lived a good deal 
in the future ; in day-dreams of Denise de St. Alais, the 
fair girl who was to be my wife, and whom I had not 
seen since she went to her convent school ; in day-dreams 
of work to be done in spreading round me the prosperity 
IT had scen in England. Now St. Alais’s words menaced 
one or other of these prospects, and that was bad enough. 
But it was not that so much as his presumption that 
made me swear one moment and laugh the next, in a kind 
of irritation not difficult to understand. I was twenty- 
two, he was twenty-seven, and he dictated to me! We 
were couniry bumpkins, he of the Haute politique, and he 
had come from Versailles or from Piyis to drill us! If I 
went his way, I might marry his sister; if not, 1 might 
not! That was the position. 

No wonder that before he had left me half an hour I 
had made up my mind, and so spent the rest of the day 
composing sound and unanswerable reasons for the course 
I intended to take; now conning over a letter in which 
M. de Liancourt set forth his plan of reform, now sum- 
marizing the opinions with which M. de Rochefoucauld 
had favored me on his last journey to Luchon. Jn half 
an hour and the heat of temper! thinking no more than 
ten thousand others, who that week chose one of two 
courses, What I was doing. Gargouf, the St. Alais stew- 
ard, who doubtless heard that day the news of Necker’s 
fall, and rejoiced, had no foresight of what it meant to 
him. Father Benoit, the curé, who supped with me that 
evening, and heard the tidings with sorrow—he, too, had 
no special vision. And the innkeeper’s son at La Bastide, 
by Cahors—probably he heard the news; but no shadow 
of a sceptre fell across his path, nor any of a baton on that 
of the notary at the other La Bastide. A notary, a baton! 
An innkeeper, a seceptre!) Mon Dien, what conjunctions 
they would have seemed in those days! We should have 
been wiser than Joseph and more prudent than Daniel if 
we had foreseen such things under the old régime—in the 
old Franee, in the old world—that died in that month of 
July, 1789 ! 

And yet there were signs even then to be read by those 
with eyes that foretold something, if but a tithe, of the 
inconceivable future; of which sigus T myself remarked 
enough, by-the-way, next day to fill my mind with other 

“Yhoughis flaw’ priv: Ate Teseritment, With some nobler aims 
than self-assertion. Riding to Cahors with Gil and An- 
dié@ at my back, I saw not only the havoc caused by the 
great frosis of the winter and spring, not only walnut- 
trees blackened and withered, vines stricken, rye killed, 
a huge proportion of the land fallow, desert, and un- 
sown; not only those common signs of poverty to which 
use had accustomed me—though on my first return from 
England I had viewed them with horror—mud cabins, I 
mean, and unglazed windows, starved cattle, and women 
bent double gathering weeds; but other things more omi- 
nous—a strange herding of men at cross-roads and bridges, 
where they waited for they knew not what; a something 
gloomy in their silence, 2 something expectant in their 
faces; worst of all, a something dangerous in their scowl- 
ing eyes and sunken cheeks. Hunger had pinched them, 
the elections had roused them. I trembled to think of 
the issue, and that in the hint of danger I had given 
St. Alais I had been only too near the mark. 

A league farther on, where the woodlands skirt Cahors, 
I lost sight of these things; but for a time only. They 
reappeared presently in another form. The fi first view of 
the town as it nestles under the ‘steep hills, girt by the 
Lot, and protected by ramparts and towers, takes the 
eye; its matchless bridge, its time-worn cathedral, and 
great palace seldom failing to reuse the admiration even 
of those who know them well. But that day I saw none 
of these things, for as I passed through the market- place 
they were selling grain under a guard of soldiers with 
fixed .bayonets ; and the starved faces of the waiting 
crowd that filled all that side of the square, their half- 

naked figures, and lowering looks, and sullen muttering 
—which seemed so much at odds with the sunshine—oc- 
eupied me to the exclusion of everything else. 

Or not quite. I had eyes for one other thing, and 
that was: the astonishing indifference with which those 
whom curiosity or business or habit had brought to the 
spot viewed this spectacle. The inns were full of the 
gentry of the province, come to the Assembly; they 
looked on from the windows as at a show, and talked 
and jested as if at home in their chateaux. Before the 
doors of the cathedral a group of ladies and clergymen 
walked to and fro, and now and then they turned a list- 
less eye on what was passing; but for the most part they 
seemed to be unconscious of it, or at the best uncon- 
cerned about it. I have heard it said since that in those 
days we had two worlds in France, as far apart as hell 

~and heaven, and what I saw that day went to prove it. 

In the-square a shop at which pamphlets and journals 
were sold was full of customers, though other shops in 

the-neighborhood were closed, their owners perhaps fear- 
‘ing mischief. On. the skirts. of the crowd and a little 
aloof from it.I saw Gargouf, the St. Alais steward. He 

Was - talking to. a country man, and as I passed said, gib- 
ingly, to the, fellow, ‘ Well, has your National Assembly 
fed you yet ee , 

‘‘Not-yet,” the clown answered, stupidly, ‘‘ but I am 

told that ina few days they will satisfy everybody.” 

‘Not they,” the agent answered, brutally. 

“* Oh_yes,; by “your. leave, it is certain,” the man said. 
“And besides;every one is agreed—” 

»But then Gargonfss Saw..me, “saluted me, and I heard no 
~more.. But a moment later I came on one of my people 
_—Buton: the; blacksmith—in the middle of a muttering 
“group, : He*looked at me sheepishly, finding himself 
cauglit¥and? I:stopped-and rated him soundly, and saw 

c him: startfor-home*before I went to my quarters. 

These-weresat:the:Trois:Rois, where I always lay when 
.in-town; *Andoury: the innkeeper providing a supper or- 











dinary for the gentry at-eight_o’clock, at which it was the 
custom to dress and powder. 

The St. Alais had a liouse in Cahcrs, and. as the Mar- 
quis had intimated to me, entertained that evening. The 
greater part of the company, therefore, repaired thither 
after the meal. Going intentionally a little late, that I 
might have no more private talk with the Marquis, i 
found the rooms full and brilliantly lighted, the staircase 
crowded with valets, and the strains of a harpsichord 
trickling melodiously from the windows. Madame de St. 
Alais entertained the best company in the province; with 
less splendor, perhaps, than some, but with so much ease 
and taste and good-breeding that I look in vain for such a 
house in these days. Ordinarily she preferred to people 
her rooms with pleasant groups that, gracefully disposed, 
gave to a salon an air elegant and pleasing, and eminently 
in character with the costumes in those days—the silks 
and laces, powder and diamonds, the full hoops and red- 
heeled shoes. But on this oceasion the crowd and the 
splendor of ihe entertainment apprised me, as soon as I 
crossed the threshold, that I was assisting at a party of 
more than ordinary importance ; nor had [ advanced far 
before I guessed that it was a political rather than a social 
gathering. All, or almost all, who would attend the As- 
sembly next day were here; and though, as I wound my 
way through the crowd, I heard ve ry little serious talk, so 
little that I marvelled to think that they could discuss— 
as they did—the respective merits of French and Italian 
opera, “of Grétry, and Bianchi, and the like, while so much 
hung in the balance, of the effect intended I soon had no 
doubt; nor that madame, in assembling all the wit and 
beauty of the province, was aiming at things higher than 
amusement. 

And Lam bound to confess that it was difficult to mix 
with the throng which filled the rooms, to run the gaunt- 
let of bright eyes and witty tongues, to breathe that at- 
mosphere laden with perfume and music, without falling 
under the spell—without forgetting. Inside the door. M. 
de Gontaut, one of my father’s oldest friends, was talking 
with the two Harincourts. He greeted me with a sly 
smile, and pointed politely inward. 

“Pass on, monsieur,”’ he said. 
Ah! I wish I were young again.” 

“Your gain would be my loss, M. le Baron,” I said, 
and slid by him. Next I had to speak to two or three 
ladies, who detained me with wicked congratulations of 
the same kind ; and then I came on Louis.. He clasped 
my hand. and we stood a moment together. The crowd 
elbowed us; a simpering fool at his shoulder was prating 
of the social contract. But as I felt the pressure of Louis’s 
hand, and looked into his honest eyes, it seemed to me 
that a breath of air from the woods penetrated the room 
and swept aside the heavy perfumes. 

Yet there was trouble in his look. He asked me if I had 
seen Victor. 

“Yesterday,” I said, understanding him perfectly, and 
what was amiss; ‘‘not to-day.” 

‘*Nor Denise ?” 

No, [have not had the honor of seeing mademoiselle.” 

“Then come,” he answered. ‘My mother expected 
you earlier. What did you think of Victor ?” 

* That he went Victor, and has returned a great per- 
sonage,’’ I said, smiling. 

Louis laughed faintly, and lifted his eyebrows with a 
comical air of sufferance. “1 was afraid so,” he said. 
*“ He did not seem to be very well pleased with you, But 
we must all do his bidding—eh, monsieur ? And in the 
mean time, come. My mother and Denise are in the far- 
thest room.” 

He led the way as he spoke; but we had first to go 
through the card-room, and then the crowd about the 
doorway was so dense that we could not immediately 
enter; so that I had time—while outwardly smiling and 
bowing —to feel a little suspense. Finally we slipped 
through, - entered ,a smater room, where. Were only 
Madame la Marquise, who was standing in the middle of 
the floor talking with the Abbé Mesnil, two or three 
ladies, and Denise de St. Alais. 

Mademoiselle. was seated on-a couch by one. of the 
ladies. She was dressed in white, and it struck me with 
the force of a blow how small she'was. Very fair, of the 
purest complexion, and perfectly formed, she seemed to 
derive a childish, almost an absurd, air-of dignity from 
the formality of her dress—from the height of the pow- 
dered hair that was strained upward from her forehead ; 
from the stiffness of her brocaded petticoat. I had time 
to note this, and to fancy that cast in a larger mould she 
would have been supremely handsome ; and then the Jady 
beside her, seeing me, spoke to her, and the child—she 
was little more—looked: up. her face growing crimson. 
Our eyes met—thank God! she had Louis's eyes—and she 
looked down again, blushing painfully. 

T advanced to pay my respects -to madame, and kissed 
the hand which, without at once breaking off her conver- 
sation, she extended to me. ‘But such powers !” the 
Abbé, who had something of the reputation of a philo- 
sophe, was saying. ‘Without limit! Without check ! 
Misused, madame—” 

“But the King is too good,” Madame la Marquise an- 
swered, smiling. : 

‘*When well advised, I agree. ,But then the deticit?” 

The marquise shrugged her shoulde rs. ** His Majesty 
must have money,” she said. 

“Yes, but how ?” the Abbé asked, with an answering 
shrug. 

‘The King was too good at the. beginning, 
replied, with a touch of severity. ‘‘He should have made 
them register the edicts. However . the Parliament has 
always given way, and it w ill again.’ 

“The. Parli: iment, yes,” the Abbé retorted, smiling in- 
dulgently.  ** But it is no longer a question of the Parlia- 
ment; and the States-General—” 

“States - General puss,” madame responded, grandly. 
“The King remains.” 

“Yet if trouble comes ?” 

“Tt will not,” madame: answered; ‘‘his Majesty will 
prevent it.” And with a word or two more she dismissed 
the Abbé and turned to me. She tapped me on the shoul- 
der with her fan. ‘Ah, truant!” she said, with a glance 
in which kindness and a little ‘austerity were mingled. 

**T do not know what I am to say to you. Indeed, from 
the account Victor gave me yesterday, M. le Vicomte, I 
hardly knew whether to expect you: this evening or not, 
Are you sure that it is you who are here ?” 


“The farthest room. 
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‘‘T_will_ answer for my heart, madame,” I answered, 
laying my hand upon it. 

‘Her eves twinkled kindly. ‘‘Then,” she said, ‘‘ bring 
it where it is due, monsieur.” And she turned with a 
fine air of ceremony and led me to her daughter. ** De- 
nise,” she said, ‘‘this is M. le Vicomte de Saux, the son 
of my old, my good friend. M. le Vicomte— my daugh- 
ter. Perhaps you will amuse her while I go back to the 
Abbé.” 

Probably mademoiselle had spent the evenings in an ag- 
ony of shyness expecting this moment. She courtesied to 
the floor, and then stood dumb and confused, forgetting 
even to sit down, until I eovered her with blushes by beg- 
ging her to do so. When she had complied, I took my 
stand before her with my hat in my hand; but between 
seeking for the right compliment and trying to trace a 
resemblance between her and the wild browt-faé¢ed child 
of thirteen whom I had known four years before —and 
from the dignified height of nineteen immeasurably de- 
spised—I grew shy myself. 

“You came home last week, 
last. 

‘Yes, monsieur,’ 
downcast eyes. 

“Tt must be a great change for you ?” 

* Yes, monsieur.” 

‘* Doubtless the Sisters were good to you ?” 

‘* Yes, monsieur.” 
“Yet you were not sorry to leave?” 

‘Yes, monsieur.’ 

Then I suppose that the meaning of what she had last 

said came home to her, or she felt the ing ig of her an- 
swers, for she looked swiftly up at me, her face scarlet ; 
and if I was not mistaken she was within a little of burst- 
ing into tears. The thought appalled me. I stooped 
lower. ‘‘ Mademoiselle,” I said, hurriedly, ‘‘ pray do not 
be afraid of me. Whatever happens, you shall never have 
need to fear me. I beg of you to look on me as a friend 
—as your brother’s friend. Louis is my—” 

Crash! While the name hung on my lips something 
struck me violently in the back, and I staggered forw ard, 
almost into her arms, amid a shiver of broken glass, 
flickering of lights, a sudden chorus of screams and cries : 
For a moment [ could not think what was happening, or 
had happened, for the blow had taken away my breath. 
I was conscious only of mademoiselle clinging terrified to 
my arm, of her face looking up to me full of alarm, of 
the sudden cessation of the music. Then, as people pressed 
in on us, I began to recover; I turned and saw the win- 
dow behind me had been driven in and the lead and panes 
shattered, and that among the débris on the floor lay a 
great stone. It was that which had struck me. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


mademoiselle?” 1 said at 


*she answered, in a Whisper, and with 


I suggested. 


‘THIS-BUSY- 
‘WORLD - 


Apropos of the new volume of “ Literary and Sociat Es- 
says” of George William Curtis, Mr. Laurence Hutton, in 
the January number of HARPER’s MAGAZINE, speaks with 
comparative disparagement of the solicitude of some of 
our worthy British coevals that American readers should 
have a chance to contribute to the funds that are raised 
from time to time in England for the erection of monu- 
ments to English writers. He speaks in particular of the 
warm invitations that have been held out to us lately to 
join in erecting 2 monument to Tennyson and in purchas- 
ing the house in London where Carlyle lived and died. 
To his mind, the willingness of our cousins to have us 
participate in privileges of this sort implies the existence 
of an impression in- their minds -that the United States, 
though politically independent, is still an intellectual prov- 
ince of Great Britain. They consider it proper enough, 
he thinks, that we should join with them in honoring ~ 
their great writers in their country, but he believes that 
they would giggle contemptuously at the idea of joining 
with us to make monuments to our great writers in our 
country. They would scoff at us, Mr. Hutton maintains, 
if we wete to invite their attention to the Curtis memorial 
fund, or to that for the preservation of Poe’s house at 
Fordham; and they do scoff at us, he says, for. contribu- 
ting to memorials of Shakespeare, Pepys, Raleigh, and 
Izaak Walton. But Shakespeare, Pepys, W alton, and 
Raleigh were ours as well as theirs, and Mr. Hutton con- 
siders that we do well to glorify them; much better, in- 
deed, than when we invest our money in monuments to 
English poets and scholars who have been born in our old 
home since we left it, and ‘“‘who in their lifetime never 

sared to glorify anything or anybody but Great Britain 
or themselves.” ~ 

This is a severe view to take of our transatlantic breth- 
ren who offer us the hospitalities of their subserjption- 
lists, and some readers may think it lacks somewhat in 
graciousness. No doubt, though, there is sense in Mr. 
Hutton’s conviction that it is our uncle Bull’s duty to put 
monuments over his dead and our duty to put them over 
ours, and certainly he is right in holding that we should 
improve our own opportunities before we rush in to 
share those that our British benefactors extend to us. The 
memorial to Mr. Curtis, which’ is now in the process of 
accumulation, calls for $25,000, of which a sufficient sum 
is-to be used for a monument in the city of New York, 
and the rest to endow a course of lectures on American 
citizenship. Here is a call that takes precedence over any 
analogous ones that come from across the seas. Whether 
or not we agree with Mr. Hutton as to the propriety of 
interesting ourselves in monuments to Englishmen or 
Scotchmen in England, surely we may join him in his de- 
sire for a memorial to Curtis—‘‘our own son, our own 
brother, our own friend, our own lover; the synonyme of 
our own: generous scholarship, of our spiritual light.” 


¥ 





The monument and the lectureship which are to com- 
memorate Mr. Curtis should not be long in coming. 
Meanwhile another still more important memorial of him 
has been steadily growing since his death, and now ap- 
proaches something like complction. During his lifetime 
_-only-a small part - his wiuage found their way into 
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covers. One little volume of essays 
Chair” was published before his death; two others have 
since been published. Last vear his ‘ Orations and Ad 
dresses,” edited by Professor Charles Eliot Norton, were 
issued in three handsome volumes, and this year his 
‘Literary and Social Essays” appear in a volume suited 
for the library shelf. So now it is possible to have with- 
in reach a tolerably complete collection of the best fruits 
of his literary labors. An adequate memoir of him has 
not yet appeared, but he is the subjeet of the first of five 
‘Commemorative Addresses” by Mr. Parke Godwin, in 
a volume with that title just published by the Harpers. 
Mr. Godwin knew Mr. Curtis intimately, and was associ 
ated in the earlier days of his life in New York, when 
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they worked together for Putnam's Magazine. His ad 
dress, originally delivered before the Century Associa 
tion, constitutes a brief record of Mr: Curtis’s activities, 


set forth with warm and sympathetic appreciation of the 
value of his services, his character, and his ex: imple. 

In the same volume are gatbered Mr. Godwin’s address 
on Edwin Booth, delivered at the memorial celebration of 
the sixtieth anniversary of his birth, given by The Play 
ers af the Madison Square Garden in 1898; the address on 
Louis Kossuth, delivered at the Cooper Institute before 
the Hungarian societies in 1894; an address on John 
James Audubon; and that on William Cullen Bryant, de- 
livered in Brooklyn Jast November, on the centennial of 
Mr. Bryant's birthday. All of these addresses are of per 
minent value. All coneern éminent men whom Mr. God 
win knew, and with three, at least, of whomihis félations 
were so intimate and solon& continued that‘he was chosen 
as the fittest person to tell their surviving Contemporaries 
what manner of men they were and whit was’ the work 
th: at they accomplished. 


A gracious and neighborly spirit appears in the report 
of the special committee of the city céuncil of Quebec 
appointed to considet the application * of certain Amer: 
ican “citizens” for perthission -to erect-a-monument to 
General Richard Montgomery on the spot where he fell, 
in 1775, in the attempt to capture the city. The council’s 
cominittee Concedes that General Montgomery-inight to a 
certain extent be termed a rebel, but none the less it finds 
him a man fit to be honored even in a Jand he fought 
against, and it recommends that permission be given to 
build him such a monument on such a site, and so in- 
scribed as the council may approve. 

It is interesting to notice that the committee in its re- 
port invariably speaks of the citizens of the United States 
as ‘“‘the Americans.” Doubtless in so doing it merely 
follows Canadian custom. But it is odd that such a cus- 
tom should obtain, and that Canadians, who are as much 
Americans as we are, should habitually concede to us the 
whole of a name in which by right they hold a part inter- 
est. A South American is an inhabitant of South Ameri- 
ca, and a North American of North America; but an Amer- 
ican unqualified is a citizen of the United States. Thus 
we see how even an axiom may have its exception, and a 
part may sometimes be greater than the whole. Perhaps 
some reader may not remember that General Montgomery, 
for whom some of ‘‘the Americans” propose this new 
memorial, was first buried inside of the walls of Quebec, 
where he fell, but afterwards his bones were brought to 
New York and buried in front of St. Paul’s Church, where 
his monument stands and is familiar. He was a native 
of Ireland, and after long service in the British army, re- 

signed his commission, married one of the New York 
L ivingstons of his day, and was comfortably settled 
at Rhinebeck, when the Revolution broke out, and he 
was summoned to be a brigadier-gencral of Continental 
troops. 


Some one has offered Barnard College a bundred thou- 
sand dollars for a building, on condition that it is placed 
Within a thousand-feet-of- the, pew. ( Jolumpbia C gllege. So 
the trustees have secured an ‘option on a plot ‘ef Jand on 
Mornivgside. Heights, and are intim: ving their Willingness 
to learn of further subse riptions. It is felt by the friends of 
civilization in New York that where Columbia goes Bar- 
narcenmst-folteow;-and no- doubt she will,even though the 
friends of civilization have to turn their pockets inside out 
to send her. 

What an extraordinary oasis of high thinking the Morn- 
ingside Heights district will be when all the intellectual 
institutions have been domiciled there, and the highly in- 
telligent people who conduct the institutions have found 
their homes near by! A suggestion of Oxford, a flavorof 
the Westminster End of*London, a shade of Cambridge 
in Massachusetts, and Gotham only half an hour away! 
One would like to see what twenty years will make of 
that region, what the Cathédral will look like, what the 
atmosphere of it will be, and whether .the professors in 
the colleges will live there or stick to lower New York. 


Praising the literary judgment of the late Mr. John 
Walter, and the ability he showed to select fit men to 
write his newspaper, the London’7%mes says that he used 
to quote with great satisfaction the remark once made to 
him by the late Sir James Graham—‘‘ The Times las saved 
the English language.” Mr..Walter: went to Oxford for 
his writers. ‘‘He sought in them. and found,” says his 
journal, ‘‘with rare sagacity and-insight, a.capacity to 
deal with public affairs in a broad, liberal, and masculine 
spirit, to understand and interpret the drift of the national 
mind, and to give effective expression to the current sen- 
timents of serious and sober-minded Englishmen.” 


London can still show*some ‘social: developments to 
which New York can" hardly: be said to have attained. 
Lady Jeune, who surely knows her London, in her recent 
book, called Lesser Questions, speaks with horror of women 
who pay a lamentable price for dresses which will *‘ cut 
out” the toilets of other women ; and with contempt of 
‘*the men who, marrying on small means, suddenly find 
their whole entowrage changed by the addition of horses 
and carriages, French cooks, and all the modern luxuries 
of a fashionable ménage, and shut their eyes and regard 
the tre ansformation with philosophical calmness.” ‘‘ In 
all societies,” she adds, ‘‘there are men and women low 
enough to accept such a position; but in England thirty 


years ago such a thing would have been impossible, and 

no man or woman occupying it would have dared to ap- 

‘Autres temps, autres moeurs.’ 
E. S$ 
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pear in society. 
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HOW ANTITOXINES ARE DEVELOPED. 


THE new treatment of diphtheria is a practical applica- 
tion of the latest advances of experimental bacteriology. 
The general facts upon which it is based are briefly these: 
Certain bacteria, when developing in the organism of an 
animal or man, produce an albuminoid poison called a tox- 
ine, which, circulating in the blood, causes disease. For 
example, the Klebs-Loefler bacillus, growing in the throat 
of a child, generates a toxine that produces the systemic 
condition called diphther 

f some of these bacteria be removed from the organism 
and placed in artificial media, such as broth, under proper 
conditions they will grow and multiply and produce the 
same toxine as before. This toxine may now be separated 
from the bacteria by filtration, and if introduced into an 
organism by inoculation it will produce the disease as read- 
ily as if it had been formed in the organism. But the vir- 
ulence of the disease thus produced will v 
quantity of the toxine injected. Moreove 
dose given is so small as to produce only slight illness, a 
larger quantity may be introduced a few days later with- 
out producing a corresponding effect ; and progressively 
larger doses may be administered from time to time, until 
at last the animal receives with impunity doses many times 
larger than could possibly be borne at first. 

In the case of the diphtheria toxine, for example (ob- 
tained, as has been said, by growing the diphtheria bacil- 
lus in meat broth), if fifteen drops of the filtrate contain- 
ing the toxine be injected into a vein of a horse, the ani- 
mal will be severely poisoned. But by repeating the injec- 
tion from time to time in progressing doses, at the end of 
three or four months the animal will bear a dose of two 
hundred times the original quantity. - In other words, the 
animal has become immune to the disease. 

If now a vein of the immune animal be opened and 
some blood withdrawn, the serum of that blood (the other 
constituents being removed) may be injected into the sys- 
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INCUBATOR CONTAINING 180 ERLENMEYER FLASKS. 
Each flask contains Colonies of Diphtheria Microbes in various 
stages of Development feeding upon sterilized Chicken Broth. 
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INOCULATING A CHILD WITH ANTITC 


tem of another animal or a human being without 
ill effect, and the animal or human being thus inocu- 
lated becomes immune to the disease, in virtue of 
the inoculation. More than that, if the organism in- 
oculated had already acquired the disease, the inocu- 
lation, within reasonable limits, is curative. For ex- 
ample, if a child has been exposed to diphtheria, in- 
oculation with the serum of a horse rendered im- 
mune to diphtheria ¢ scribed will prevent 
development of the disease. Ata later stage inocu- 
lation tends to cure the disease. 

These are the facts as applied in the new serum 
treatment of diphtheria. 

Exactly what happens in the system of the animal 
during the process of its becoming immune, no one at 
present knows. The toxine as it is injected is in 
some way rendered harmless, but whether by trans- 
formation of the toxine itself, or by the secretion of 
an antidotal substance, is still in doubt. The latter 
hy pothesis seems to most investigators more prob- 
able. 

But in either case it is convenient to speak of 
the antidotal substance which the serum of the 
immune animal contains as an antitoxine. This 
word, like its antithesis toxine, is a generic term. 
There are as many toxines and antitoxines of this 
series as there are forms of germ disease, though 
most of them have been but little investigated. 

The special investigations into the nature of the 
diphtheria toxine and the practical development of 
its antitoxine have been going on for several years, 
The original investigators, Behring and 1 riates, 
in Koch’s laboratory in Berlin, were extremely con- 
servative in making announcement of their discov- 
eries. Their experience with tuberculin had warned 
them of the danger of premature announcements. 


LABORATORY WHERE ANTITOXINE IS MADE, 
Showing “‘ Autoclaves” in which Chicken Broth is sterilized, and Operator filling Flasks with Serum, 
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They therefore kept their own coun- 
sel till they felt very sure of their 
results. 

Since their discoveries were made 
known their experiments have been 
repeated elsewhere, notably by Dr. 
Roux and his collaborators at the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris, who con- 
firm Belring’s claims in all essen- 
tial particulars. So large a mass of 
evidence has accumulated that ap- 
parently it is no longer in question 
that the new remedy h: 
tency. Individual physic 
become enthusiastic over the new 
treatment, and municipalities have 
made appropriations for the devel- 
opment of the remedy. New York, 
for example, recently appropriated 
$30,000 for this purpose. 

It is confidently believed by those 
best qualified to judge that the re- 
sults will justify this confidence. 
At the same time it should be un- 
derstood by every one that, great 
as is its ultimate promise, the new 
serum treatment of disease is still 
in its infancy. To judge from the 
editorial comment of the best med- 
ical journals, the attitude of the 
medical profession as a whole tow- 
ard the new treatment of diph- 
theria is at present one of anxious 
expectancy rather than of certitude. 

Henry Siro WILuIAMs, M.D. 


NATURE’S ART. 

How strange it is that Nature should 
fashion till complete 

The lissom silken lily so delicately 
sweet; 

And then the self-same dainty and 
subtle art employ 

The lily’s chaste perfection of beauty 
to destroy! 

R. K. MUNKITTRICE. 
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CLEVELAND GRAYS ARMORY. : COLONEL KENNAN AND STAFF, FIFTH REGIMENT, AT CAMP PULLMAN, 1593. 


THE CITIZEN SOLDIERS OF CLEVELAND, OHIO.—[See Pace 10.] 
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CLEVELAND MILITARY ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 


Nor since the day the Cleveland Grays marched out on 
April 18, 1861, as Company E of the First Ohio Volun- 
teers, under command of Alexander MeDowell McCook 
as captain, in response to Governor Dennison’s call to 
arms, have there been as many armed men in the field in 
Ohio as during the year just ended. 

The State troops in Cleveland are not entitled to honor 
greater than the other commands of the Ohio National 
Guard, but the new armory for the three National Guard 
organizations, the foundation and first story of which are 
now well under way, and the completion of the new pri- 
vate armory of the Grays, are just now attracting the at- 
tention of the public to the State and independent military 
organizations of Ohio’s metropolis. 

On May ist last a horde of foreign-born laborers, mis- 
chief-workers, and malcontents overrode the laws and 
terrorized the city. Marching through the streets, it no 
sooner reached the less protected places than it began 
with a fusillade of clubs 
and stones and pistols to 
smash street cars, atteck 
harmless lookers-on, and 
bring disgrace and shame 
on every person claiming 
the name of citizen. 

At four o’clock that 
afternoon the command- 
ant of every military or- 
ganization, State and in- 
dependent, in the city, 
had tendered the services 
of his command to the 
chief executive of the 
city, and when on. the 
following morning their 
tender was formally ac- 
cepted, it was not an hour 
before nearly 1000 armed 
men were assembled in 
their respective armories. 
The effect was instanta- 
neous. Encouraged by 
the knowledge that a 
fully equipped military 
organization of infantry, 
artillery, and cavalry was 
behind them, the police 
soon restored order. Pub- 
lic confidence was re- 
stored. The troops re- 
mained under arms for 
a week, for alarms were 
easily created, and the public felt that it had need of the 
moral support their presence created; but they were not, 
with perhaps one or two exceptions, even called from 
their armories. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon of June 11th last Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel E. M. Whitney, of the Fifth Regiment of 
Cleveland (Colonel C. L. Kennan being at his home in 
Norwalk, fifty miles distant), was handed this telegram 
from! Governor McKinley through Adjutant - General 
Howe: ‘‘ Assemble your command at once. Notify me 
when ready to move,and await further orders.” Marking 
the telegram to be repeated to the commander of the regi- 
ment at Norwalk, where one of the five suburban compa- 
nies of the regiment is located, Colonel Whitney stepped 
to his, telephone and repeated the message to the adjutant 
and the three majors of the regiment. _ These officérs at 
once telephoned to the captains and lieutenants, who in 
turn notified their first sergeants and ‘squad leaders, who 
are so called because each of them is best enabled to com- 
municate with the remaining rank and file. In exactly 
one hour from the tine the first message was received 
Colonel Whitney reported 
to the Governor that the 
city companies, field and 
staff and hospital corps, 
were ready to move. 
Eive suburban companies 
would be in Cleveland at 
seven o'clock, two hours 
after the city companies 
were ready to take the 
field. 

It was not until 11.45 
o’clock that final orders to 
move eight companies to 
Massillon arrived, and at 
five o’clock the next morn- 
ing, having picked up the 
remaining companies on 
the way, Colonel Kennan 
reported to the- Sheriff of 
ne 3 “Gounty with -nine- 
> hae an hour previous 
to the time the first order 
was received not a mem- 
ber of the regiment had 
expected a call to duty. 

Of the services perform- 
ed by the regiment in 
guarding thirty-two miles 
of railroad, opening up 
traffic which for weeks 
had been more or Jess im- 
peded, in a country where 
bridges had been burned 
or shattered with dyna- 
mite, and of the splendid 
behavior of the troops in 
the face of gibes, and missiles of a more tangible form, 
too much cannot be said. Thousands of dollars’ worth of 
property was saved, unproductive capital was allowed to 
earn its just and proper return, and both the manage- 
ment of the railroad company and the Adjutant-General 
of the State united in the highest praise of the services 
rendered. 

The following brief summary of the National Guard 
forces in Cleveland, prepared by Adjutant-General James 
C. Howe, will show their strength, and afford an idea of 
his views thereon: 
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“There are located in Cleveland the following com- 
mands of the O.N.G.: Companies A, B, F, I, K, and L of 
the Fifth Infantry; Battery A, First Light. Artillery; and 
the First Troop of Cavalry. ‘These commands are in ev- 
ery way splendid military organizations, being well offi- 
cered, and the enlistments from the best class of citizens, 

‘The absolute need of the National Guard has been 
shown to the people of Ohio this year more forcibly than 
ever before in the State’s history. Without their services 
no one can say What would have been the result of the 
unrest and unsettled conditions existing in the State. 

‘The services of the Fifth Regiment in Stark County 
were most honorable and soldierlike. Their conduct was 
commended by the Sheriff of the county and by all good 
citizens in the territory occupied by them. Battery A 
should be supplied with modern guns, and efforts are being 
put forth to have them so equipped. The Cleveland Troop 
of Cavalry is one of the best, if not the best, in the United 
States. They are thoroughly disciplined soldiers, and 
excellent horsemen. 

“The people of Cleveland are doing much for their 





SIGNAL CORPS, BATTERY A, FIRST ARTILLERY, O.N. G. 


military, and the military are doing much for Cleveland in 
their constant work to improve and perfect themselves 
for service, no matter what that service may be. 

“ The following is a list of the National Guard organ- 
izations in the city of Cleveland, together with their 
strength in enlisted men: 


“Company A, Fifth Infantry, 8 Officers, 50 Men. 
“ B . 3 “ “ 





, 44 
ue . a “ 43 
ua a. ‘ 69 “ 
ii K. “ “ 57 “ 
L, “ “ 61 oe 
Field ee ee : - | Sid 
First Troop Cavalry.... - a 
Battery A, First Artillery. az - 


3 
Field and Staff, First Artillery 1 ia lad 
ee 38 “* 453 ** —Total, 491.” 


The independent companies, which are subject to the 
call of the Mayor only, consist of the Cleveland Grays, 
organized in 1837. and one of the oldest and best-equipped 
military organizations in the country; the Gatling Gun 
Battery ; Cleveland City Guards; the Cleveland Scots 
Guards; and- the Chisholm Guards—the last two being 


“composed of Highlanders. Each of these commands, as 


well as the battery and troop, isa fine body of men. The 
troop itself has no rivi) outside of Troop A in New York 
city, whose guest it was at the Washington Centennial. 

The new armory of the Grays will cost when completed 
between $35,000 and $40,000: The drill-room measures 
105 x 140 feet, and is amply supplied with officers’ quar- 
ters, banqueting-hall, equipment-room, quartermastcr’s and 
armorer’s quarters, rifle-range, kitchens, assembly-room, 
and, in fact, all the accommodations necessary for the 
needs and comforts of the command. 

The new central armory for the three National Guard 
organizations will cost when complete $350,000, exclusive 
of the real estate, which cost about $80,000. There is 
already under contract work that will cost $145,000, and 
this includes exterior walls and roof only. The building 
is of the French Gothic style, with a tower 100 feet high, 
with lookout loop-holed for riflemen. The building is 


-165-x 265 feet, and-will be three stories in height. The 


drill-room is 210 x 120 feet in size. Each company, battery, 
and froop has: quarters of its own. It is the largest ar- 
mory in the country outside of New York and Brooklyn. 
The architect, Mr. Fenimore C. Bate, has given Cleveland 
an armory that wiil serve as an incentive for the preserva- 
tion of the strong esprit de corps her military have always 
had. WILLIAM STOKLEY LLoyD. 


BEFORE THE LEXOW COMMITTEE. 


‘“THE pillars of the temple have fallen!” said the po- 
lice Samson when he was asked why he had at last deter- 
mined to tell the truth about the shameless ruffians who 
for years have bullied New-Yorkers and robbed them as 
they pleased. When Captain Schmittberger uttered these 
words he showed no trace of concern for his fellow-plun- 
derers. The witness of the day had taken care to protect 
himself while he delivered those mighty strokes that shat- 
tered the police stronghold. We manage that sort of 
thing better nowadays. The modern Samson acts on the 
advice of counsel when he pulls down pillars. As a wit- 
ness for the people he is safe so long as he is candid. 

How the Lexow committee worked for months before 
the pillars fell has been only faintly shown in the daily 
reports. The testimony,taken was of too absorbing inter- 
est for any newspaper to waste space on mere description. 
Schmittberger telling the truth was the embodiment of 
comfort: aud: serenity. -He ‘had sat in the same witness 
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chair, only a week before, dumb, choking, trembling. 
The time was not yet ripe for him to confess. The man 
was in full police uniform. On his breast was a shield as 
big and yellow as half an orange, bearing his title in 
raised letters that a blind man could easily read by feeling. 

Strange things happened between Schmittberger’s first 
appearance in the witness chair and his second. Timothy 
J. Creeden, whose bravery in battle and faithful police 
service had brought him no promotion, was called to 
tell how he got the rank of captain. Facing him sat 
two men who had contributed $1000 each to the fund of 
$15,000 that bought his gold stripes. Creeden thought it 
Was not too late to save them, so he denied the bargain- 
ing, although he knew that a felon’s cell awaited him 
for perjury. The two contributors to the fund testified 
that they had given their money, and that it had been re- 
paid to them two years later. Creeden, at this turn of 
affairs, looked desperate. , With the skill that he has 
shown in making the most of every situation, Mr. Goff 
asked for an adjournment overnight. No one who knew 
Creeden’s nature would have been surprised to hear that 
he had killed himself before morning. 

When the committee reconvened next day the white- 
haired veteran was recalled to the witness-stand. His 
eyes were red. One could see that he had not slept. His 
hands trembled, and he sought to conceal their trembling 
by drawing a handkerchief through one and then the 
oiher. Lawyer Goff regarded him fixedly. Creeden held 
himself erect, with hard drawn muscles. Every eye in 
the room was upon him, but he gazed straight ahead. It 
was as if he had come to the chair of death and forced 
himself to show no sign of fear. Bit by bit he told his 
history. Here was a man who had fought at Antietam 
and at Gettysburg and in twenty other desperate battles 
for the Union. A fearful wound mustered him out of 
the service. When he told how he-had been forced to 
pay for his police captaincy the throng in the committce- 
room seemed ripe for lynching. 

As Creeden left the chair he felt some one plucking his 
sleeve. He turned and saw one of the Senators reaching 
out to grasp his hand. Tears were running down the Sen- 

ator’s cheeks. All his colleagues and the counsel for the 
committee, Goff, Jerome, and Moss, wrung Creeden’s hand 
as he passed. As the old captain walked out of the room 
every on in it arose and pressed forward to bid him 
God-speed. A tremetidous wave of applause rolled from 
wall to wall, It was to cheer a brave man who had not 
enough cotiscience to withstand the overwhelming cor- 
ruption around hit. 

During Captain Creeden’s examination one figure caught 
the attention of many of théspectatots. A stutdy hunch- 
back, with the arms atid legs of Quasitnodo, sat at the far- 
ther end of the lawyer’s table. His body was so short 
that nothing of him was visible but his crossed arms and 
his encrmous head resting upon folde d hands. This was 
Reppenhagen, the ‘‘ go-bet ween ”’ who carried the $15,000 
from Creeden's friends to the politician who sold him his 
promotion. Reppenhagen had perjuted himself the day 
before, admitting that he had feceived the $15,000, but 
denying that he had given it to any one. Now that Cree- 
den was confessing the whole truth this man’s face told 
a story of fear and hatred. His features irresistibly sug- 
gested the drawings of Hogarth. Lips like a fastened 
vise were overshadowed by a long thick nose. The eyes 
were green, pale, and almost transparent. They had danced 
in eager defiance as Reppenhagen on the day before heaped 
perjury on perjury. Now they were full of dread. The 
eyes darted from Creeden’s face to Goff’s and back again. 
All color left his countenance. The shifting, furtive green 
orbs seemed set in a mask of death. 

As soon as Creeden’s ordeal was ended, Reppenhagen 
was summoned to the chair. He shrank from its touch 
as if it were coiled with death-dealing wires. Abject 
physical fear had gripped him. He made a last pitiful 
effort at bravado. This faded before it was well begun. 
His voice, that had rung out impudently on the day before, 
now fell to a husky whisper. Constantly trying to evade 
full admission of his guilt, Reppenhagen was forced to go 
step by step through the history of the foul bribery. 

After these confessions it was not very difficult to wring 
the truth from Captain Schmittberger. He had his choice 
between candor and the State-prison. It was hard to 
believe that this humble self-accusing man was the wearer 
of the once proud uniform of a New York police captain. 
Schmittberger’s story was not followed by any such tide 
of feeling as that which followed Creeden’s. During its 
recilal the district attorney and two of his assistants lis- 
tened to every word, and made memoranda to guide them 
in asking the Grand Jury to indict high police officials. 
Schmittberger’s confession was so astounding in its reve- 
lations of the depth and breadth of official degradation 
and corruption that no one in the frightfully overcrowd- 
ed committee-room was aware of fatigue or that the air 
was poisonous. 

All that had gone before was forgotten. Probably not 
one in the throng remembered that in its earliest days the 
Lexow committee was cheerfully characterized by the 
Tammany faithful as the Looking Backward Club. 


FLOWERS IN WINTER. 
BY ROBERT FANSIIAWE. 
*Tis always summer in her room; 
And by the window in a row 
The faces of the flowers in bloom 
Look out in wonder at the snow. 


They hear no happy birds above, 

Nor ever know the flash of wings, 
Yet there are melodies they love, 

And these are songs their lady sings. 


For her the blossoms multiply 
Upon each slender stem and vine, 
Her smiling face their only sky, 
Her eyes the only stars that shine. 
And I, who think upon their bliss— 
To have her, near them every hour— 
Long for a metamorphosis, 
a To be, like one of them, a flower. 











» OREA, which had refused the advantages of friend- 

4 ly intercourse offered her by the Western world 

\ with such stubborn exclusiveness and self-satis- 

faction as to win the title of ‘‘The Hermit King- 

dom,” was ten years ago, under the patronage of our coun- 
try. introduced into the family of nations. 

“Chosen—‘‘ Land of Morning Calm’! Your morning 
has been all but peaceful. Four rebellions have marked 
your early career, and now the eyes of all powers with 
interests in the East are beholding you the bone of conten- 
tion between your two powerful neighbors. Your new 
birth brought golden dreams to the ‘‘ old China hands,” 
as Europeans of long residence in the East are called. 
Dreams of rapidly accumulated wealth, as in their carly 
years in China and Japan. A country of great resources 
to be developed! Nations vied with one another in eager- 
ness to make treaties. Chemulpo, the treaty port of 
Seoul, had the boom of an American town. And now to 
show for all this hope! Three steamboats, two telegraph 
lines, an electric-light plant, two abandoned mints, a set 
of stamps—the only relic of a postal system that died in 
birth ; an unofficered army of five thousand, no treasury, 
and twelve million poor and restless people. European 
and American merchants, with three or four exceptions, 
have gone. The traders of Japan and China alone have 
kept their foothold ; and it is Japan or China which is to 
shape Korea’s destiny. 

At first thought of this land of farthest Cathay the 
imagination is prone to create scenes of Oriental splendor, 
architecture of the Alhambra, and landscapes ravishingly 
quaint and beautiful. One glimpse of Chemulpo from 
the steamer’s deck dispels it all. A sun-baked town, 
glaring in its ugliness, without a vestige of shade, looks 
out over miles and miles of mud, revealed by the remark- 
able fall of the tide, exceeded only by that in the Bay of 
Fundy. 

So throughout one’s stay the anticipations of things 
beautiful and magnificent fade away, to be supplanted by 
an interest in the strange customs of the people, in their 
archaic forms of ceremony and manner of dress. 

In interest to the modern traveller who seeks something 
strange, Korea stands among the first of nations, Bar- 
barous, too, if we judge according to our Western ideas of 
life, but to the greater numbers of the Orient only con- 
servative. She has, perhaps, the simplest of alphabets, a 
rude art of printing from blocks, a literature, a science of 
astronomy, her calendars, and to Japan she has given the 
secret of porcelain. Religions she has tried; but, beyond 
the worship of ancestors and a rude demonism, has prac- 
tically discarded them. It can safely be said that she has 
made no change in six centuries. Originally colonized 
by China, she to-day offers the civilization of China of a 
thousand years ago—China before the invasion of the 
Tartars. 

A mountainous country, with narrow fertile valleys ; 
extremes of temperature in summer and winter; produ- 
cing beans, rice, barley, tobacco, hides, and ginseng, and a 
small amount of the precious metals. A people agricult- 
ural ; an aristocracy official. An absolute monarchy, 
whose offices are farmed to the highest bidder, with the seat 
of government at Han-Yang, or Seoul, as it is popularly 
known. 

Possessing the racial characteristics common to all Ori- 
entals, in general appearance the Koreans most resemble 
the Japanese, though in stature the men exceed the lat- 
ter, while the women, small and of delicate mould, ap- 
proach more nearly our standards of grace and form, 

Their homes, little more than huts, usually of two or 
three small rooms, are framed of rough timbers, and walled, 
in addition to a netlike woof of twigs and straw, with 
cobble-stones laid in mud or plaster, and roofed, excepting 
the black -tiled houses of the magisterial class, with a 
ragged thatch of straw. Windows as we know them are 
among the people an unknown luxury. The city dwell- 
ings of the Seoul gentry, however, which are neatly built 
of thin brick and plaster, have a row of small paper-cov- 
ered openings just under the projecting eaves of their pa- 
goda roofs, and paper-covered doors, which in the warm 
season can be removed from their hinges, and so convert 
the dwelling into a sort of pavilion. A family in ordi- 
nary circumstances knows, in addition to the kang, but 
one or two earth-floored rooms, swarming with half-naked 
children and a mongrel cur, greasy with pots and ket- 
tles, blinding with smoke, and nauseating with the fumes 
of cooking. 

The kang is a contrivance peculiar to the country—an 
oven for the baking of human flesh. Beneath the floor of 
one small room, whose every crack is sealed, is built a 
fire-box of stone and mud, or brick, the top of which, 
covered with thick oiled paper, forms the floor of the 
apartment. On the outside a chimney, about a foot above 
the ground-level,belches forth its smoke against the house’s 
wall into the street. This is the kang; and here the Ko- 
reans, men, women, and children, packed tightly together, 
roast themselves from November to May. 

These dwellings, grouped together with no attempt at 
regularity of arrangement, form blind alleys and narrow 
tortuous passageways reeking with filth and abomina- 
tion, for such things as sinks and drains are, like soap, 
unknown or undesired. 

Living in this atmosphere of dirt, it at first seems re- 
markable that white should be the national dress. That 
such is the case cannot be explained by any instinctive 
cleanliness or neatness that the people may have. It is 
merely a phase of the Chinese ceremonial custom of 
mourning, by the rules of which, in case of death, all the 
relatives must, for a thousand days, in memory of the de- 
ceased, adopt a dress of spotless white as an outward 
manifestation of de2p grief. Should the unhappy nation 
lose its sovereign, it is incumbent upon the whole people 
to in this way mourn his loss as that of a parent. 

It so happened in Korea, near a century and a half ago, 
that after one king, by his departure from this life, had 
entailed upon his people the wearing of the mournful 
white, the two rulers who in succession followed him, at 
the respective intervals of three and six years, were them- 
selves mowed down by the unsparing harvester, and, as a 
result, the stricken nation was kept in blanched attire for 
a continuous period of ten years. By popular account, 
at the termination of this protracted mourning, some wise 
man whom the occasion produced suggested that, should 
the people again provide themselves with their many- 
colored garments worn in happier times, and the alarming 





A NATION OF MOURNERS. 


mortality so recently experienced should again be suffered 
by the royal house, the nation would have indulged in 
the useless expense of garments never to be worn. So, 
with a view to economy and constant preparation for 
death's visitation, the Koreans became perpetual mourn- 
ers. However true this account may be, it remains that 
a long period of mourning has engrafted upon the na- 
tional life this custom of wearing only white, observed by 
all except the officers of the crown. 

The male attire for the coolie class consists of two gar- 
ments of coarse cotton shirtings, baggy trousers, usually 
rolled to the knee, with an exaggeratedly long waist that 
might easily ensack the head falling over the belt in a 
loose fold, and a short jacket fastened at the breast, with 
loose sleeves. Suspended from the belt are a small string 
of cash (the country’s currency) and a tobacco-pouch, 
while in one hand is the ever-present pipe, with its thim- 
blelike bowl and reed stem a yard in length. If the feet 
are at all protected, it is by a pair of straw shoes, or, in 
rainy weather, by sabots, each with two transverse cleats 
at the hollow of the sole. All above the coolie class, in 
addition to the trousers, which they wear bound tightly 
about the ankles, and jackets with smaller sleeves, have 
a flowing gown, belted just under the arms, and reaching 
to the feet. This last garment, in the case of the wealthy 
office-holders, is, like their others, of beautiful Chinese 
linen or of colored silk brocade. The feet are encased in 
white cotton stockings, thickly wadded with cotton, and 
Chinese shoes. 

In the arrangement of the hair there are two styles. 
For the unmarried men and boys it is parted in the mid- 
dle, drawn tightly over the brow, and hangs down the 
back like a school-girl plait. Indeed, the effeminate ap- 
pearance which this arrangement gives them makes it 
often difficult to distinguish them from their sisters. 
When a man has entered the married state—and here are 
little men who have done so who are not beyond the age 
of six—the crown of the head is shaved in a monastic 
way, and the long hairs that fringe the bald spot drawn 
over it and twisted into a tight cue which sticks upright, 
like a four-inch section of a broom-handle. 

And then the head-wear! This usually is of three 
pieces, made of woven black horse-hair and silk, or finely 
split reed—all as airy as a fly-screen. First, a fillet two 
inches in breadth, tightly encircling tie head, to keep the 
well-plastered hair from blowing about the face. Second, 
a brimless hat like a section of stove-pipe, with a dent in 
front; and over all a flat - crowned, broad - brimmed hat 
fastened under the chin, with black streamers or long 
strings of amber beads, All worn in-doors or out; no 
protection against the sun or rain, for in the latter case a 
convoluted cone of oiled paper surmounts the whole. 

The evolution of the hat is very interesting. A certain 
sovereign, threatened by continual rebellions and _ riots, 
promulgated an order that all male subjects should wear 
an enormous hat made of baked clay—a veritable tile— 
and that every unfortunate who should have his broken 
should forthwith lose his head. After enduring for years 
the torture of this monstrous hat, upon the repeal of the 
edict the people turned to the lightest head-covering to 
be found, and now we have a nation wearing bonnet- 
frames. 

In addition to the varieties already described, there are 
the oxman’s hat, an inverted bushel basket ; the mourn- 
er’s, about the same in size and shape, though of finer 
quality; the court hat, of horse-hair, brimless, and adorn- 
ed with wings, to intercept and turn into the listener’s ears 
the sovereign’s words ; the kee-sw’s (outrunnuer’s), broad, 
flat-brimmed, and crowned with a red plume; and the 
soldier's, 1 hroad-brimmed felt pill-box. 

The women wear over the trousers, gathered at the 
ankle, a stiff, full skirt, a short jacket reaching just to the 
breasts, Which, among the common women, are generally 
exposed, but in the case of ladies bandaged tightly against 
the body to produce a flat effect much admired. 

The hair is parted in the middle, brushed smoothly 
back, and fastened with a large silver pin in a waterfall 
coil upon the neck. Thrown over the head and held 
together with one hand just below the eyes, as a protec- 
tion against the sun and admiring glances, is worn a green 
silk cloak, the red sleeves of which flap armless. Why 
this cloak should be used only as a shaw] or mantilla, and 
never worn as it is intended that a cloak should be, no 
more satisfactory explanation can be obtained than that 
the crimson sleeves are used to wipe the bloody swords 
of the men on their return from battle. 

Woman’s lot is indeed unhappy. To her there are four 
lives open—that of wife, concubine, slave, or dancing- 
girl. The last, while it sacrifices her virtue, at least ob- 
tains some freedom which is denied to the others. If she 
be the wife of a gentleman’s household, her lord’s favors 
are shared among a number of concubines, whose children 


become legitimate and share the father’s fortune in but a . 


slighter degree than her own. Should she lose her hus- 
band, she is doomed to perpetual widowhood. Her edu- 
cation, like that of the cvencubines, is little more than in 
the art of preparing tempting dishes, fiery hot with red 
pepper, and of attending to the wardrobe. She seldom 
or never sees her husband’s friends, unless they are like- 
wise relatives. Her visiting among the neighbors of her 
own sex is done after night, when all men are expected 
to keep their homes. If she move in daytime, it is be- 
hind the impenetrable screens of a Sedan chair. The 
slave, poor thing! her existence is that of the washing- 
drudge. All day long she squats at the side of some 
muddy stream, and with a flat paddle pounds, pounds the 
soiled clothing of the household. In the evening she 
gathers up her linen and returns home, to beat until mid- 
night an unvarying rat-tat-tat as she pounds it smooth 
and glossy on a wooden block. 

Poor indeed is the Korean who does not boast a wife, 
and that in other lands a different idea could exist is be- 
yond the Korean comprehension. On one day in each 
year the wives of the middle class are allowed the free- 
dom of going out during the day. Shortly after Seoul 
was opened .to foreigners our legation there was in 
charge of a modest bachelor, and on this holiday scores 
of Korcan women came to his house, clamoring for a view 
of his foreign wife. They were not to be appeased by 
his protestations of celibacy, and explained to his inter- 
preter that he was old enough to be married, and conse- 
quently must be. The closing of the legation gates was 
no avail against the increasing crowd, and he only suc- 
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ceeded in ridding himself of the multitude of curious fe 
miles by inducing a missionary doctor in the near neigh 
borhood to exhibit his wife during the entire afternoon 

The Chinese pride in the possession of heirs here pr 
vails, and every home, however humble, has its horde of 
children—funny littie creatures! The mother, whether 
to develop large food capacity, or to save the trouble of 
frequent feeding, stuffs her infant's little stomach to the 
bursting - point, and then kneads and rubs the swollen 
member to increase its elasticity and to produce a greater 
void to fill at the next meal. The poor summer diet of 
gourdlike melons scives to increase the effect which the 
cramming produces. Naked, save a pink bow on the pig- 
tail, and sometimes a pair of wooden shoes, the children, 
playing in the cool mud of the streets, seem like little old 
men with their scrawny spider limbs and big flabby bel- 
lies. They nearly all bear the marks of small-pox, here 
epidemic but little feared, and lightly termed ‘the 
cherry flowers.” With no successful method of treat- 
ment, and no attempt to confine the contagion, it is the 
expectation of every Korean at some time to suffer from 
its ravages. So in the belief that children suffer from a 
milder form of the disease, in the early infancy of each 
child there is inserted in the nostril a modicum of the 
small-pox virus. 

As soon as the child is sufficiently mature to manage 
the long-stemmed pipe, the smoking habit, common to 
both sexes, is formed. To light a Korean pipe is a feat. 
The stem is so long that, with the mouth-piece at the 
lips, the bowl is beyond arm’s-length. The lighted 
match must be placed upon the ground, and the smoker 
must back away from it to bring the tobacco in contact 
with the flame. 

Four-fifths of the coolie class are addicted to the use of 
their fiery distillations of rice and barley. 

Korea without Seoul would be like the Great Empire 
without Rome. To such a degree is it the centre of 
all life, political and social, that its proper name, Han- 
Yang, has long since been displaced by Seoul (the Cap- 
ital). Here are the homes, without exception, of all the 
magistrates, not a few of whom boast proudly of never 
having left its immediate neighborhood. The city is 
about twenty-eight miles from the western coast and 
three from the treacherous river Han, at whose mouth 
lies Chemulpo, or Jinsen. It is situated, happily for 
health, in a gravelly basin, surrounded on three sides by 
lofty hills, whose rugged, barren sides, stripped of all 
vegetation to furnish fuel for the Aangs, shed the heavy 
summer rains in little torrents through the foul drains of 
the city streets. On the south is a graceful, well-wooded 
hill, and the residence of every well-to-do inhabitant of 
Seoul is so constructed as to afford the weary eyes a view 
of the Nam San (South Mountain), so pleasing in contrast 
with its blinding gray neighbors. The fifty thousand houses 
are girt about with a crenellated wall of stone, from twen- 
ty to thirty feet in height, now falling to decay from long 
neglect, which winds sinuously over the uneven ground, 
mounting the very highest mountain-peaks. Outside the 
walls live the gardeners and poulterers of the city ; in 
one section are the straw sheds of the fever patients 
turned out to die by their fearful families ; at another, 
the punishing-ground, where men are spanked to death, 
or more quickly deprived of life by decapitation. 

In addition to the exits from the palace on the north, 
the wall is pierced by six gateways, mounted with pa- 
godalike structures, the outlooks for the guards. In the 
centre of the town there hangs a ponderous bell, which, 
at the close of day, sounds the signal to the watchmen to 
close and bar the heavy iron-ribbed gates, and to forbid all 
passing through until the morning. Then, under cover 
of the night, the well-hooded women, each bearing a min- 
iature lantern, dart like fire-flies through the unlighted 
passages of the town, paying their neighborly visits. In 
summer the mosquito-smudges are lighted, and the poor 
family betakes itself to the street for the night’s rest. 
At the gates lounge a crowd of listless soldiers in their 
semi-European uniforms—smoking, laughing, and eating. 
Near by isa stand of arms of various assortments—Reming- 
ton rifles, matchlocks, rusty spears, and halberds, and flags 
of gayly-colored silks, idorned with paintings of winged 
tigers or dragons, the staves surmounted by feather 
dusters of pheasant tips. The roads passing through 
the gates and the palace square, where all converge, 
are Seoul’s only streets. The other passageways are no 
more than alleys, intricate and confusing as a labyrinth. 
Usually these streets themselves are encroached upon by 
the straw booths of venders of greasy soups, rice, and 
drink, and the flesh of cattle, swine, and dogs, and of 
nails, shoes, iron pots, and the country’s famous brass- 
ware. Before the passage of the king with his royal train 
through the city, however, the roads are cleared of their 
temporary structures, and sprinkled with fresh sand. 

For interesting and strange sights, defy your nostrils 
and, some summer day, plunge boldly into the streets of 
Seoul. Here isa crowd of gambling coolies, their burden- 
racks scattered about them, waiting for a job; there a 
train of ponies with tinkling bells, wellnigh hidden by 
their enormous loads of wood ; an oxman howling to 
his slow beast, which plods along under half a ton of 
five-cash pieces (cash worth 7000 to one gold dollar); a 
yan bang (aristocrat), sedately seated on a black chair 
spread with a leopard-skin and borne by two servants. A 
high official, well hidden by the curtains of the Sedan 
chair in which he squats, is carried by four human steeds; 
a band of outrunners clears the street ahead, while a num 
ber of attendants trotting at his side utter a sort of long- 
drawn sigh as though awed by his greatness. Another 
is drawn along on a lofty unicycle. A magistrate, high 
mounted on a little steed which he scorns to guide, but 
leaves its conduct to a walking groom, is followed by 
the bearer of the official seal and brass pot, inseparable 
companions of authority, slung over the shoulder in a net. 
A young swell walking, not alone, but with two lackeys 
supporting his elbows. A crowd of naked children eat- 
ing melons and, at the same time, wading in a shallow 
ditch. A female slave with a bundle of clothes upon her 
head. A palace woman, top-heavy with false hair. A 
royal procession headed by a crowd of bluecoats armed 
with paddles six feet long, with which they spank the 
fleeing populace to the road-side ; the heralds, bearing bell- 
tipped staves ; a mounted band, gorgeous in yellow silks 
and peacock plumes, playing shrill reed instruments, fid- 
dles, drums, and cymbals; a confused band of soldiers, 





















































consisting of cavalry, some armored in ancient style, some 
uniformed, some not, and all leaving the care of their 
beasts to servants who lead them by rope halters; infan- 
try, armed with staves, spears, swords, and guns; and to 
complete the strange sight of all arms and all uniforms of 
all ages a Gatling gun is dragged along in the midst. 
Then the royal car of red lacquer, borne by a score of 
scarlet-robed coolies with mitred caps. Two harnessed 
stallions, shaded by an enormous red umbrella, precede 
the chair, to serve should the king desire to ride. More 
soldiers, another band of music, and then the chairs and 
horses of the state officials, eunuchs, and attendants, every 
one fanning, shouting, and hurrying along to keep pace 
with the running bearers of the king. 

At the head of a broad square at the northern edge of 
the city two huge stone tigers mark the entrance to the 
palace, which is well guarded by a series of high stone 
walls. The royal dwelling is a low rambling structure of 
wood and brick, upon a stone foundation, with a broad 
veranda roofed with sheets of oiled paper adorned with 
Chinese characters. The apartments, some of good size, 
are sepatated by sliding screen doors of paper. The ceil- 
ings are intersected with large, highly polished beams, 
and the floors, of shining wood, are covered with mats or 
rugs. A somewhat pretentious European building in- 
tended for a palace has not been occupied since just after 
its completion, several years ago. 

In one portion of the compound are the stalls where 
the yang bans strive, by taking a so-called civil ser- 
vice examination, to obtain the coveted jade buttons, 
worn just above the ears, the badges of official rank 
which, I regret to say, are seldom obtained without the 
expenditure of considerable wealth on the part of the 
candidate. The sale of the paper on which are to be 
written the theses whose merits are supposed to be de- 
termined by the command of language displayed, and the 
clearness of the penmanship, is a right belonging to the 
crown. At the termination of the examinations, the 
theses, beautifully written, are well oiled, and form the 
roof of the veranda of the palace. The grounds are 
alive with undisciplined soldiers and dirty coolies, who 
gamble, swear, cook, and wash their few clothes without 
the slightest restraint. 

In the rear wall is 
ger to the sovereign, 


an exit to be used in times of dan- 
whereby, through a narrow moun- 
tain pass guarded by a defensive wall, he can reach one 
of his strongholds in the country. <A tedious climb of 
this pass to Puk Han, the monarch of the Cockscomb 
range on the city’s northern border, has its reward. Half- 
way down the mountain’s slope is a walled stronghold of 
some Buddhist monks, years ago forbidden to enter the 
capital ; farther to the south, the skirting wall of Seoul ; 
to the east, as far as the eye can reach, gray hills of de- 
composed granite ; to the north and west, the valley of 
the Han, green with rice and barley, the Peking pass or 
road by which the yearly embassy bears tribute to the 
Middle Kingdom ; and farther on the turbid Han itself, 
with its fleets of unpainted junks and little steamers, 
where an Occidental, for the fortune of being white, 
pays as a passenger three times the fare of his yellow 
fellow-travellers, though enjoying the same accommoda- 
tions ; while on the horizon lies the yellow sea which 
washes the barren unlighted coast and archipelago of the 
‘Land of Morning Calm.” 
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YUKICHI FUKUZAWA, 
THE GREAT COMMONER OF JAPAN. 
BY CHOKURO KADONO. 


Tue life of Mr. Yukichi Fukuzawa, the “Grand Old 
Man” of Japan, is closely connected with the history of 
the country for the last three decades. 

The ten years preceding 1868, the year of the restora- 
tion of the imperial power, were the most turbulent pe- 
riod in the history of the country, although not accom- 
panied by bloodshed, which was unfortunately soon to 
follow. Dark and threatening clouds were overshadow- 
ing the nation’s path. This had principally resulted from 
European and American powers displaying, probably with 
peaceful intention, their strength by the wonderful naval 
and military appliances then unknown to the Japanese. 
They suspected the motive and intention of these foreign 
intruders, so to speak. The country was divided into two 
grand factions—one desiring to close its doors to outside 
intercourse, and to return to its former peace and solitude; 
the other, knowing the impossibility of that, advised the 
adoption of those advanced methods and modes in art of 
wars, etc., in order to maintain their independence among 
the nations. With these two conflicting principles, com- 
plications were multiplied by attaching Imperialism to 
one and ‘‘Shogunism” to the other. (The Shogun was 
the military and de facto ruler of the country for the last 
six centuries.) 

The collision, short but decisive, of the two factions 
took place’ at last in the memorable year of 1868, with 
bloodshed and devastation over the country. The con- 
servative imperialists came out victorious, but they did 
not venture to maintain the solitary existence they had 
claimed to desire. No doubt the policy they followed 
was the wisest and the best for the nation, even had it 
been a possibility for it to resume its hermit state. 

Imperial power being fully re-established, the Emperor 
once again became the ruler, legal -and actual. The 
leaders under the new government steered the nation to 
peace and prosperity, remodelling their institutions in 
accordance with the advanced ideas of the West. Pollit- 
ically speaking, this was a restoration of the prerogatives 
of the crown; socially, this was the beginning of a revolu- 
tion which may be said to have lasted for a period of ten 
years, and which peacefully accomplished the complete 
alteration of the institutions of the country. This was the 
dawn of a new life for the nation. The monarchy ex- 
ists, but under a different form. It is constitutional, not 
absolute. 

Mr. Fukuzawa played an important part in producing 
these changes. He has never been a political leader, and at 
the time of the Restoration he was comparatively young. 
His influence in later period was gained through his 
writings, which served to educate the nation. He was 
the first to present to the people the social and _politi- 
cal institutions of Western nations, together with their 
achievements and advancement in science and applied 
arts. His innumerable essays and larger works, in which 
his unparalleled power of judgment is manifested, circu- 
lated widely, and their influence was to lead the people to 
eager adoption of things foreign. By the presence of the 
Dutch, who had been permitted for three centuries to 
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trade at one of the southern ports, and who had intro- 
duced some of their ideas, Mr. Fukuzawa was led, a few 
years before the Restoration, to establish a school for the 
teaching of their language, and later of English. Started 
on a humble scale, it was destined to become the greatest 
institution of learning of the time in Japan. There he 
preached his progressive principles to thousands of his dis- 
ciples, who afterward became the active and influential ele- 
ment in the government and among the people. His untir- 
ing and energetic writing has taught the nation not only 
of the material advancement of the West, but also of the 
rights and privileges the people there enjoy, and of the 
freedom of press and speech. His school, on the one hand, 
and his profuse writings on the other, propagated his ad- 
vanced ideas throughout the country, the influence and 
result of which have formed the new Japan as we now 
see it. His relations with the government became strained 
to some extent, owing to his rather advanced theories, 
which the conservative element could not consider safe 
and sound. Thus, although he was respected by the 
government party, they entertained a certain fear and 
dislike of him. ‘True, on frequent occasions he has been 
the friendly adviser of influential cabinet members, but, 
in the writer’s judgment, there never existed an amicable 
feeling between the government party and the Grand Old 
Man. 

The Japanese synonymes of the words ‘‘ Liberty,” 
“Right,” and ‘‘ Privilege,” ‘‘Duty” and ‘‘ Obligation,” 
“Press” and ‘‘ Speech,” are said to be productions of his. 
He introduced public speech, which, as exercised in West- 
ern countries, was unknown in Japan. Some twenty 
years ago Mr. Fukuzawa and his followers used to gather 
in a small room to practise elocution and oratory.. The 
writer was told by the Grand Old Man himself that they 
used to have a paper screen between the speaker and the 
audience of companions and friends, so that he should 
not feel bashful or fail in courage! Shortly after, when 
there were some who could brave the gaze and atten- 
tion of the audience, a small hall was built on the cam- 
pus of his school, and there public meetings took place 
fortnightly. The hall still stands, and serves the same 
purpose. Oratory, which had its embryo in this hum- 
ble edifice, has made much progress, and has become a 
common thing in the country at present, even to the in- 
troduction of fists and blows in some mass - meetings 
(showing that they are quite up to the standard of Euro- 
pean and American assemblies!). Although Mr. Fuku- 
zawa himself is not an orator of great fluency and elo- 
quence, there is much convincing power and ease in his ut- 
terances, with the clearest of logic, and a kindly, or rather 
fatherly, way which draws the attention and compels the 
respect of his listeners. Of his pupils some have become 
noted speakers, and there are no less than forty of them 
occupying seats in the Imperial Diet. 

Mr. Fukuzawa as a writer has his own individuality and 
peculiarities. In some degree he has caused a revolution 
in this sphere. In the domain of literature he has also 
proved to be a commoner. His style is original. It is 
popular, not classical, and to some extent colloquial, but 
not vulgar. To this might be attributed the great success 
and large circulation of his works. His easy and pleas- 
ing style is a great inducement to any reader. . 

Journalistic work was undertaken by the great man 
later, and the Jiji (Times) stands foremost in reliability 
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of news and in soundness of views. It has the largest 
circulation of all the important daily papers, and is inde- 
pendent in its politics, being neither of the government 
nor of the opposition. At present he expresses himself 
through this organ, which is managed by his younger col- 
leagues, as an adviser and counsellor to the people and 
government. There may have been some instances where 
he was too radical, but this may be considered as a small 
fault when we think of him as an originator of ideas and 
movements. He is not an administrator, and thus the 
details of management rest with those who undertake the 
execution of his suggestions, whether in social or in in- 
dustrial schemes. 

His influence in politics has been rather of an indirect 
nature, but none the less great for that. As has been said 
before, he has not sustained the friendliest relations with 
the government, although not at any time or in any way 
has he occupied a hostile attitude toward it. Being a 
great commoner, his views, however sound and wise from 
the stand-point of the progressive mind, are not always 
received with favor by the government. High as he 
stands in the estimation of all parties, he has never been 
the recipient of favor, decoration, or peerage from the 
crown or government. It is his delight, judging from 
his acts and words, thus to stand above the ordinary level, 
independent and unrestrained. He is an imperialist, as 
all the people of the country are, and in his essays on the 
crown he expresses the healthiest and sincerest views, 
inclining to neither extreme. His school has been gra- 
ciously honored by a donation from the Emperor, who 
has also appointed its principal, Professor Obata, a mem- 
ber in the House of Peers. While not honoring Mr. 
Fukuzawa direct, these acts show the appreciative regard 
on the part of the crown and government. 

His school, Keiogijiuku, is in the city of Tokyo. It 
consists of several departments—elementary and commer- 
cial training -schools, academic and university depart- 
ments. The organization in its present perfection is the 
result of years of energetic industry and perseverance on 
the part of Mr. Fukuzawa, the president, and his corps of 
efficient assistants. The number of students at present 
exceeds twelve hundred. Native as well as foreign pro- 
fessors and instructors are employed. The school pos- 
sesses a certain individuality, resulting perhaps from the 
influence of its president, and leaves its unmistakable 
stamp upon all who have learned at the foot of its great 
master. Notwithstanding the fact that there are now in 
the country other well-equipped institutions of learning, 
both public and private, this school still enjoys the pres- 
tige given it by its head, the great commoner. 
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Born of a humble family, Mr. Fukuzawa’s early life was 
one of hardship and poverty. Many are the stories told 
of his suffering and privation during his student’s life, 
and of his eagerness to acquire knowledge of the Dutch 
language. The knowledge thus hardly obtained, com- 
bined with his great desire to see Western countries, gave 
him the opportunity of being one of the members of the 
Japanese Commission sent by the Shogun government to 
the United States about thirty years ago. As a result of 
this trip, the English language was first introduced into Ja- 
pan. The lowly, and at that time obscure, retainer ap- 
plied his scanty means to the purchase while in America 
of a Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, several copies of 
Wayland’s Moral Philosophy, and a few other standard 
works. Although the dictionary is said to have been the 
second of its kind imported into the country, it became the 
basis of much of the scientific and technical knowledge 
first gained by this hungering and thirsty people. 

Now the English language has gained such a foothold 
in Japan that the study of it has become a branch even 
in the public schools. This, at first glance, would seem a 
surprising, even abnormal, feature, but is easily explained. 
In the great and rapid advancement of the country resort 
was necessarily had to technical works in foreign lan- 
guages. Furthermore, foreign commerce, the transaction 
of which was mostly carried on by the English-speaking 
people, contributed largely to the extensive use of that 
language. In fact, we may say that the greatest service 
Mr. Fukuzawa has done to his country is the introduc- 
tion of the English language into it. The Anglo-Saxon 
literature must and will influence the mind of the Jap- 
anese people. They are clever, and to some extent re- 
semble the Latin race in their quick and somewhat ex- 
citable nature, and thus that influence of the language of 
the solid conservative Anglo-Saxon race would prove 
healthy and wholesome for the people. Japan will owe a 
great deal to Fukuzawa, if she ever attains her cherished 
ambition to become an England in the Orient. 

Mr. Fukuzawa’s second visit to ‘America and Europe 
was as a member of the embassy in 1872, in the capacity 
of an interpreter. He availed himself on this tour of the 
opportunity to gather books, this collection no doubt being 
considerably larger than that made on the occasion of his 
first visit. He studied and investigated the customs, hab- 
its, and institutions of Western nations, noting carefully 
wherein lay their prosperity and strength. The result of 
these observations he has ever been ready to impart to his 
people with patience and untiring devotion to the cause 
of their welfare. 


His private life is one of the happiest. His writings 









seem to be lucrative, and his circumstances are said to be 
comfortable, although he is not to be called wealthy. No 
doubt he has had plenty of opportunities to gather the 
fortune of a millionaire had he so desired; but his inclina- 
tion to business must have been slight, as is often the case 
with that class of men. He is blessed with many sons 
and daughters, who are a comfort and pleasure to his 
ever-cheerful home. Two of his sons were educated in 
America, and are now on the staff of the Jij. His daugh- 
ters are accomplished in all departments required of la- 
dies of refinement and culture. At his home, located 
on the school-grounds, his friends and followers receive 
advice and inspiration. His frank and cordial manner, 
which has an irresistible charm for both high and low, 
attracts all who meet him. He is not a believer in any 
religion, but is liberal in his views, bearing a profound re- 
spect to all beliefs. He is friend to all, and recognizes 
the influence, power, and importance of religion to the 
multitude, although not to himself. European and Amer- 
ican visitors are cordially received by him. 

He is tall in stature, robust and powerful in build, and 
does not neglect daily exercise. Riding has been a great 
pleasure to him in the past, although of late he has dis- 
carded it. But whitening of rice in the primitive way, 
with mortar and pestle, still affords him the needed exer- 
cise. The writer remembers his visits to the Grand Old 
Man’s retreat, where he pounded away with puffs and 
groans, with sweat on the brow, as he lifted the heavy pes- 
tle. The retreat is a small rude shed built for the purpose, 
and with his watch beside him, he works away for a 
regular interval of time. Rice thus whitened is used in 
his household, and favored friends who partake of it pride 
themselves on the honor, imagining it tastes better than 
ordinary stuff. This, however, is doubtful, as the process 
is not so thorough as that employed at the mills, where 
the grains are made whiter. 

His years of usefulness may yet be many, as he still 
lacks a year or two of sixty. It is true there were many 
other leading minds to which credit must be given in the 
working out of the wonderful change in the country as 
we see it to-day; but out of the turmoil of politics Mr. 
Fukuzawa was alone ina particular field, where he did per- 
haps more than any other man in educating the people to 
bring about the peaceful social revolution in the country. 
His name as an educator, as a writer, as a social leader, 
and, above all, as a great commoner, moral, virtuous, up- 
right, and sympathetic, wili be one of the greatest in the 
history of his country. All over the country he is called 
Fukuzawa “ Sensei,” the word meaning ‘‘ our master ” or 
** Savant.” 








CHINESE FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


FTER more than a century of commercial inter- 
course with China the United States has a rel- 
atively small share of its import and export 
trade. Even including the trade that passes 
indirectly through Hong - Kong, this share is 

still small, although generally believed, and the belief has 
some basis of truth, to be capable of being enlarged almost 
indefinitely. Commercially,Chinais very backward among 
nations. Her total foreign trade in 1893, import and ex- 
port together, was only half as large again in value as the 
exports of breadstuffs from the United States. Further, 
the imports are greater than the exports, and it is in the 
export trade that the United States plays the more im- 
portant part. In 1893 China exported merchandise to the 
value of $257,275,324, of which the United States received 
10.05 per cent.; she imported in the same period $111,967, - 
018, of which the United States supplied directly 3.6 per 
cent., and indirectly, through Hong-Kong, a nearly equal 
value. The interests of Great Britain and Japan in the 
import trade of China are greater than those of the United 
States; and in the export trade only Great Britain exceeds 
our own interest. The relative importance of the prin- 
cipal countries in the Chinese trade will be readily under- 
stood from the following diagrams: 
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CHINA’S EXPORT TRADE IN 1893. 

The leading articles sent from the United States to 
China are petroleum, cotton cloth, and ginseng. In petro- 
leum the competition of Russia has been met; and in 
cotton cloth the competition of Great Britain, of British 
India, and as yet to a very limited extent of Chinese do- 
mestic product, must be overcome. Yet in each instance 
the advantages possessed by our own producers should 
enable them to compete successfully. The refined oil 
sent from this country is of a better quality than the 
Russian; is better packed and shipped, and can be sold in 
China at about the same price. The primitive manner of 
lighting used by the Chinese, a flickering lamp containing 
bean oil, has made the comparatively brilliant light of pe- 
troleum very acceptable, in spite of the prejudice occa- 
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sioned by destructive fires through careless handling. A 
Chinese village is at best a tinder-box, and were it not for 
the revenue collected by local mandarins on everything 
that passes through, the prohibition of oil would be gen- 
erally applied on grounds of public safety. As it is, petro- 
leum constitutes the leading article of export from this 
country to China, and in 1894 more than 40,000,000 gal- 
lons were exported to that country. When it is considered 
that there is a population of more than 400,000,000 to sup- 
ply, it is seen that the United States occupies but a small 
part of the possible market for oil. 

American cotton goods should find a like market. Our 
manufacturers have a command over the raw material, 
skilled labor, and perfected machinery. Twenty years 
ago the Chinese bought largely of American colored cot- 
ton cloths, but in recent years they have transferred their 
purchases to the plain or uncolored cloths. This com- 
merce represents about 51,000,000 yards a year, of a value 
of $2,700,000. It is small, however, when compared with 
the capacity of the Chinese market, for Great Britain has 
sent in a single year as much as 570,000,000 yards, and 
found a market for every piece. Here again the market 
for American cottons would seem to be almost unlimited. 
Yet so little is known of the conditions in this land of eco- 
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CHINA’S IMPORT TRADE IN 1893. 

nomic surprises, that it is unsafe even to estimate what 
the people need. We can only say the possibilities seem 
much greater than the actual conditions foreshadow. 

Is it possible to conceive the creation and development 
of such interests in China as would close its markets to 
these American productions? It is known that there ex- 
ist in the interior of China coal-fields so extensive and of 
deposit so rich as to be entitled to be described as the 
‘**coal-fields of the world.” This source of wealth is as 
yet so little developed that when the Viceroy of Hoo-Pe 
established the first iron-works he was obliged to send to 
Belgium for three thousand tons of coal necessary to begin 
operations. What little coal is mined is brought down the 
river in junks to be exported to Japan and Hong-Kong, 
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er used to coal the merchant steamers; but the unscien- 
tific method of mining and the limited demand for coal 
have placed a natural restriction upon the development 
of this great source of wealth and industrial power. It is 
possible that in connection with the coal-fields petroleum 
may be found. Even without that contingency Russian 
competition is to be feared, for those who control the 
Russian fields are making every effort to crowd the Amer- 
ican product out. In this they have one great advantage. 
The crude oil of the Caspian region is a heavy product, 
yielding much less refined petroleum than the American, 
but a much greater by-product, and this by-product can 
be sold at such prices as to enable the wells almost to give 
away their petroleum. It has been rather a question of 
shipment and handling than of the oil itself which has 
kept Russian competition within bounds. As to Chinese 
cotton goods, the experiment of local mills has been made, 
but in so recent a period as to admit no definite forecast. 
Given the basis of all industry, cheap labor and cheap 
coal, it is difficult to place any bounds to the industry. 
Nor need this be confined to conjecture only, for we have 
in British India an instance of what an intelligent appli- 
vation and direction of productive forces can effect. For 
many years the cotton yarns of India have been largely 
sent to China, and occasional mention is found of the ap- 
pearance in Chinese markets of cotton made in Chinese 
mills of a quality even better adapted to the needs of the 
population than English or American goods. Raw cotton 
is locally produced; it is even exported, showing a sur- 
plus production. Where labor is worth six cents a day, 
and labor which is industrious, and in some lines extremely 
ingenious, there ought to be a field for a cotton industry. 
At present there does not seem to be any danger that 
American cottons will lose their market in the East, as a 
revolution in the habits and superstitions must be assumed 
before this can occur. 

Of Chinese products the United States takes but two in 
large quantities—silk and tea. What part these articles 
form of the total export trade of China this diagram will 
show: 
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The time was when China was the great source of sup- 
ply in silk, and it was from China that all other coun- 
tries borrowed the industry of silk-raising. Of such im- 
portance was the cocoon in China that the Empress who 
discovered the art of obtaining the silk was deified. But 
that day is passed, and the centres of silk -raising have 
passed to Japan and to Italy. The United States formerly 
took a large quantity of silk from China, but Italy and 
Japan are now its principal sources of supply. This is 
an instance where the cheap labor of China cannot com- 
pete with the better-ordered and more scientific operations 
of a civilized people. Though silk stands first among the 
exports of China, its importance is declining. 

Second in importance is tea, another commodity of 
which China long enjoyed a monopoly. ‘Tea was the 
basis of the great commercial companies which traded 
with the East, and a handful of tea is a necessary part of 
the funeral rites in China to-day. Tea has become an ar- 
ticle of necessity, and though Americans are not a tea- 
consuming people, they use more than 90,000,000 pounds 
a year. For the supply of this necessity the United States 
looks to China and Japan. In 1893 China gave 45,653,172 
pounds of tea, and Japan 39,602,519 pounds. Very small 
quantities are obtained from other countries. Even in 
this plant, peculiar as it is to China, the Chinese have not 
been able to hold their own in the world’s markets. In 
the last few years English capital has been invested in tea 
culture in Ceylon and British India with remarkable re- 
sults. The people of England—and they deserve to rank 
as the tea-consumers of the world, using nearly five and 
a half pounds. of tea for each head of population —ob- 
tain less than one-fifth of their supply from China, and 
depend for the rest upon their own East Indian posses- 
sions. This situation has been brought about since 1884, 
and to-day Great Britain could be entirely independent of 
the Chinese tea supply. Here again capital and intelli- 
gence have utilized the abundant labor of British India, de- 
riving from the combination advantages which even the 
cheaper labor of China cannot compensate. The exports 
of tea from China have fallen off year by year since 1884, 
because it has been meeting able competitors elsewhere. 
Instead of being first among tea-growers of the world, its 
supremacy has been shaken, and other people are crowd- 
ingeto the front. The distribution of the exports of tea in 
1893 is shown by the following diagram, which proves 
Russia to be China’s principal customer in this com- 
modity: 
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Among the large number of other articles dealt in in 
Chinese foreign trade there is no one which can, cither in 
quantity or quality, enter into serious competition with 
similar products of America. There are some articles in 
which China possesses as absolute a monopoly as she did 
at one time in tea and silk. These articles are few in 
number and curious in their nature. The manufacturer 
of a patent-medicine nostrum would find a rich field in 
these Eastern populations could he but hit their fancy. The 
United States sends to China nearly $800.000 worth of 
ginseng, which is used as a medicine, and legitimately. 
But in the Chinese returns we find such entries as dried 
lizards, of which 113,000 are sent annually from Pakhoi 
to make lizard wine, used as a tonic, and also to cure eye 
diseases. Although such items pass through the imperial 
customs and are duly noted, they do not, fortunately, form 
a staple export to foreign countries, save where there isa 
large Chinese population. It is not the first time that 
ignorance and superstition have offered a basis for a profit- 
able commerce. 

It has been suggested from time to time that there is a 
danger of an industrial revival, or, rather, creation in 
China. The few enlightened military or diplomatic of- 
ficers who have sought to introduce European methods 
and European machinery have met with little encourage- 
ment from a population whose foreign relations consist 
mainly in excluding the ‘‘ foreign devil ” and his influence. 
The gocd intentions of these pioneers in industry have 
been misinterpreted by native as well as by foreigner. The 
native forbids the construction of railways, throws stones 
and mud at the little steam-vessels which are beginning 


to navigate his rivers, and he is slow to recognize that - 


machinery confers upon man a power greater than his own 
for overcoming the forces of nature. These interior ob- 
stacles will be very difficult to overcome, for they depend 


upon mental conditions fostered through many centuries, « 


and supported by their religion and superstition. “The 
few efforts that have been made have been criticised also 
from abroad. The formation of a monopoly in coasting 
steamers, controlled by Chinese, was hardly grateful to 
foreign merchants, for the costs of transportation were 
very onerous, and made more so by the exactions of local 


officials more intent upon enriching themselves than in: 


fostering the commercial interests of their districts. The 
erection of a cotton-mill equipped with European ma- 
chinery was denounced by the foreigner as an effort to 
exclude him from the Chinese markets, and the resulting 


calamity cry almost equalled that of a year of a Presi-- 


dential election. 


‘ 


Agricultural in their pursuits, and‘ of 





extreme simplicity in their ideas of trade and industry, 
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conservative to a fault, and jealous of interference, the 
Chinese have opposed any chenge in methods as involv- 
ing sacrilege. Instead of steam-vessels, they would be 
perfectly content to run their stern-wheelers by the tread- 
mill method; instead of the steam-loom, they would wish 
to spin and weave by hand, and are even slow to adopt a 
hand-loom, This is hardly a people from-which to make 
an industrial power. 

It was by defeat that the Chinese were forced to be- 
come an orderly and regulated factor in the world’s com- 
merce. It muy be by defeat that they will be obliged 
to break through the crust of exclusion, and in self-de- 
fence adopt a course which they now abhor. It is not 
likely that American commercial interests will be injuri- 
ously affected. In the fiscal year 1894 the United States 
sent to China less than one per cent. of its total exports. 
It received from China about two and a half per cent. of 
its total imports. Any industrial awakening in China 
would affect but a very small] part of American export 
trade—so small as to be inappreciable when compared 
with the total export trade. Such an awakening might 
react to the benefit of the United States by supplying the 
two staple articles of tea and silk in larger quantities, of 
a better quality, and at a cheaper price. The silk indus- 
try of the United States is important, and it has been 
favored by free raw material. 1t would be the countries 
which have invested largely in silk-growing which would 
feel the competition, and it would be British India and 
Japan which would feel a competition in tea. On the 
whole, therefore, we have nothing to fear from an in- 
dustrial China, and we have something to gain. 


THE AMALGAMATION OF LONDON. 


Ir is an interesting fact that at the time when the Legis- 
lature of New York is charged with the duty of framing 
a charter for what is known as “‘ the Greater New York,” 
the British Parliament has before it a report made by a 
royal commission proposing a form of government for an 
amalgamated city of London. This commission was ap- 
pointed in the spring of 1893, and has recently made its 
report. Jt is not only an interesting, but instructive coin- 
cidence that the necessity of uniting, each under one muni- 
cipal government, the great metropolitan communities of 
the Old World and the New was generally recognized at 
the same time. The city of London, like the city of New 
York, is a small part of the territory occupied by the 
people who make it a great centre of wealth production 
and wealth distribution. In the American metropolis the 
people are crowded out of the city’s limits into Brook- 
lyn, New Jersey, Staten Island, and the rural towns and 
villages in Queens and Westchester counties. Beyond 
the fact that there is a homogeneous population in and 
about each city, dwelling together because of a common 
interest in a trade centre, but living under different forms 
of local government, London and New York bear little 
resemblance to one another. The need of a common 
government is felt in both, but it is much more pressing 
and important in New York than in London, for the lat- 
ter city is the capital of an empire, and its public works 
are provided for by the wealth of the nation, while in 
New York municipal effort and municipal resources alone 
are depended on for its parks, its bridges, its transit fa- 
cilities, its public buildings, and all the instrumentalities 
of civilization and trade. 

The city of London is the part of the great metropolis 
where the merchants do their business. Around it is a 
vastly greater territory, London by name, but a county and 
not a municipality. If a line should be drawn from the 
East River to the North River through Canal Street, the 
district south of it would, in some respects, be to the whole 
of New York what the old city is to London. Those 
who spend their days in it, carrying on the wholesale 
business of the community, dwell in the other parts at 
night. Outside of London are many parishes once sub- 
urbs. 

The old barriers that separated the city from the out- 
er territory have long since disappeared. The wall is 
down, and the seven gates are no more. - For parliamen- 
tary purposes these various parishes and the city have 
been consolidated into eight boroughs—the city of London, 
Westminster, Southwark, Marylebone, Finsbury, Tower 
Hamlets, Lambeth, and Greenwich. The old city con- 
tains 671 acres, or 31 acres more than a square mile. Its 
population at night is 37,705. The area of the whole of 
London is 75,442 acres, and its population is 4,232,118. 
The Local Government Act of 1888 established the County 
Council, but the old city is still governed by the Lord 
Mayor and its Aldermen and Common Councillors. 

It is necessary to remind readers on this side of the 
water of this difference between the old and the real city 
of London. Indeed, such a reminder has not been wholly 
unnecessary in London itself, if one may judge from the 
careful explanations of it that have appeared in the dis- 
cussions of the commission’s report in the London journals 
and reviews. When we speak of London we mean the 
vast territory of 118 square miles which ranks as the first 


. city in the world, first not only in population, but in many 


other respects. From the outer London come those who 
make the wealth of the great city, and the question there, 
as it is heré,is how to provide one government for the 
mass, so that in their waking and their sleeping hours, 
at home and at their stores and shops, they shall be sub- 
ject to the same municipal ordinances and regulations. 
There, as here, there is a divided interest, and the abuses 
and miscarriages of local government there, as here, are 
calling for reform. 

The plan of amalgamation proposed by the royal com- 
mission is not wholly pertinent to the conditions of our 
problem, but its details are interesting as showing the 
spirit in which the royal commission approached and dealt 
with the subject. The old city is opposed to any plan 
for amalgamation, partly because it is unwilling to give 
up its historic individuality, partly because it is indisposed 
to surrender its control of its own rich revenues, and part- 
ly because it was certain that its representation in the new 
municipal government would be partially, if not wholly, 
determined by its small night population. Therefore the 
member of the old city withdrew from the commission, 
leaving the chairman, Mr. Courtney, a prominent and in- 
dependent politician, a member from the new city, and 
two officers of the cities of, Liverpool and Birmingham. 
The;result of the Jabors of the commission is a unani- 
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mous report of a definite plan for the administration of 
the greater London. It had been generally agreed that 
amalgamation was ‘‘desirable if practicable.” The com- 
mission has reported that in its opinion it is also prac- 
ticable, and has presented what it considers a practicable 
plan. 

As the basis of the report is the proposition that the 
general government of London—of the great London 
which we know—should be intrusted to one body. Its 
jurisdiction would be coextensive with the territory in all 
matters relating to the general interest. The various 
localities or parishes composing this great area would be 
governed by local bodies having jurisdiction within the 
several areas over purely local matters. 

If the report is embodied in a law, the basis of the new 
municipal government is to be popular representation. 
The members of the general and local governing bodies 
are to be directly elected. The general and local govern 
ing bodies are also to be entirely independent of one an- 
other. There is to be no clashing of jurisdictions, and to 
that end whatever bill is prepared is to clearly define the 
several jurisdictions. ‘The whole area now under the ad- 
ministration of the County Council is to be in the future 
the city of London, and, like our own metropolis, is to 
constitute a county. The report suggests that the new 
city shall be incorporated under the name of ‘* The Mayor 
and Commonalty and Citizens of London.” This corpor- 
ation will succeed the present corporation of the old 
city and of the London County Council. The report ad- 
Vises that it shall consist of 122 councillors and 20 alder- 
men. Of these 118 come from the area now governed by 
the County Council, and 4 additional representatives come 
from the old city. 

The head of the new corporation will be the Lord Mayor. 
He is to succeed to all the powers, traditions, honors, and 
duties of the present Lord Mayor. The history of the old 
city is to be maintained and handed down to future gen- 
erations through the incumbents of. this office. The 
pageantry of the Lord Mayor’s show, ‘all the useful and 
many of the stately traditions of the past” are to be con- 
served. Whether Gog and Magog are to become the tit- 
ulary giants of the new city or are to remain with the local 
authorities of the old, which is to be the first province in 
importance and influence of amalgamated London if the 
commission’s report is adopted, has not yet been deter- 
mined. Mr. Frederic Harrison seems to think that the 
giants who took part in the Lord Mayors’ shows nearly to 
the middle of the century have been forgotten by Mr. 
Courtney and his associates. 

The local government of the old city is to be a Mayor 
and a Council. Its character, and indeed the scope of all 
the purely local governments, can be judged from the 
fact that it will succeed to the powers and duties of the 
present Commissioners of Sewers. 

Besides the old city, nineteen local ones are to be re- 
formed or reorganized, and placed on the same footing 
with the old city. They are each to elect a Mayor and a 
Council which will take the place of the present vestry or 
district board. These nineteen do not comprise all the 
local areas outside of the old city of London. There are 
others, small and with complicated governments, with 
which the report does not attempt to deal definitely. 
They are, however, to be so reorganized that every local 
area in the greater city will have substantially the same 
character of domestic administration as the old city and 
the nineteen parishes or districts. 

The police department of London is to be entirely un- 
der the control of the imperial government, the member 
of the administration directly responsible for it being the 
Home Secretary. There has been a good deal of discussion 
over this feature of the report, but it will be interesting 
to those who are studying the problem of police reorgan- 
ization in New York to know that Mr. Courtney’s Com- 
mission believes that one responsible head is best for the 
efficiency and discipline of the police. The proposed 
amalgamation of the parishes with the old city is accom- 
panied by a certain distribution of powers. It is the pur- 
pose of the report that some of the powers now general in 
the county should be transferred to the new local govern- 
ments. ‘Thus centralization is not the only purpose of 
the commissioners, except so far as the general interests 
and property of the whole community are concerned. 

There is one very important difference between New 
York and old London. While a large number of the 
people who give New York its prosperity, and who are 
affected by the character of the city government—al- 
though they have no right to participate in its elections— 
dwell in other jurisdictions, more than half of the work- 
ers in the American metropolis dwell within it. The 
revenues of its properties, therefore, benefit most of its 
tax-payers, while the revenues of old London, which are 
very rich, benefit only a comparatively few merchants. 
New York’s problem is not the same as London’s 1m this 
respect, for New York city can gain little in financial po- 
sition by union with Brooklyn and the rural communi- 
ties embraced in the proposed greater city, whereas the 
other communities would gain much. Old London’s 
revenues, with amalgamation, will benefit the great bod 
of tax-payers who now reap no advantage from them, al- 
though they contribute most to the prosperity of the city. 
The task of arranging the financial features of the scheme 
devised by the royal commission has been worked out 
satisfactorily to the commission and to all who have 
studied its report by Mr. Gomme, the statistical officer of 
the London Cointy Council. It was this question of right 
adjustment of the financial relations that ought to exist 
between the cities of New York and Brooklyn that fanned 
the flame of opposition in the latter city against the pro- 
posed consolidation of the two. In truth, on both sides 
of the river there was a general and extraordinary fear 
that the burdens of taxation in the greater city would 
work unjustly on the people of one or the other of the two 
cities. 

There certainly ought to be no difficulty in arran- 
ging that matter, and doubtless the fears will be dis- 
covered to be groundless, or mere excuses for the opposi- 
tion of certain politicians who expect to lose by anything 
that makes for better government. 

If Mr. Gomme has been able to arrange the more diffi- 
cult problem that was presented to him in the effort to 
amalgamate London, there need be no doubt that our own 

problem will be easily and satisfactorily settled, and that 
the consolidation of the communities of both New York 
and London will result in better government for each of 
the cities. ~, - a 
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THE LOST VRtLOSEN OF NEW YORE. 


BY HENRY McBRIDE.—ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES 


ATE one afternoon, in the busiest part of Twenty- 
third Street, three bundle-laden ladies bent down 
to console a forlorn, weeping little girl. Two 
boys stopped curiously to hear. In an instant 

there was a circle around her — peo- 
ple in finery pressing against others 
in rags, and coachmen moving their 
horses nearer to peer down from their 
boxes on a litle girl who was lost. 
She was a little thing, and very much 
frightened: by the crowd. The ladies 
in the centre, questioning her, could find 
out only that she was *‘mammna’s little 
girl,” that ‘‘mamma called her, Pet,” 
that she ‘‘ wanted mamma.” A woman 
who was much dressed said the mother 
‘*must be a wretch to lose a child like 
that,” and her neighbor in rags said, 
‘The Mother above defind her!” 

Only the old woman who sells rabbits 
knew what todo. She brought up the 
policeman from the corner, who gath- 
ered up the waif in his arms and dis- 
appeared with her down the street. 
‘He'll take her to the station, and 
they'll keep her till she’s called for.” 
The crowd melted away quickly, some 
of the ladies pausing,sad and tear-eyed, 
till the little girl had gone from view, 
then passing on themselves. The old 
woman stroked her rabbits, newsboys 
and fakirs shouted out their wares, 
those on shopping bent rushed along— 
a little incident of a busy street had 
ended. 

In truth, a lost child on the streets of 
the city of New York is a small circum- 
stance. But the most indifferent would 
be startled if told that more than three 
thousand just such incidents occur here 
every year, and that of this number 
those unclaimed are so few as scarcely 
to be worthy a percentage This means 
a system, and it is a system so quietly 
ordered that few people are conscious 
of it, The child found on the streets is 
taken first to the precinct station-house, 
kept there throughout the day, and 
then in the evening, about half past sev- 
en or eight o'clock, if still uncalled-for, 
is taken by a policeman to Police Head- 
quarters, on Mulberry Street. It is here 
that the stations from all over the city, 
from Battery Place even to Harlem, 
must bring their ‘‘ finds.” © In the sum- 
mer especially, from half past eight in 
the evening till midnight, here is a con- 
stant stream of humanity winding its 
way up the steps to the fourth floor, 
where the department is located—po- 
licemen bringing in their dubious 
charges, sometimes with two or three 
in tow; dishevelled women and anxious 
men, often to recognize their little ones 
and clasp them in tearful embrace, and 
oftener still to meet disappointment, 
and to wait in the chairs along the wall 
while child after child is brought in. 
waiting sometimes till midnight and 
after. Go there when you will on sum- 
mer nights and you will plunge at once 
into happenings so intense, so moving, 
so human, so full of joys and sorrows, 
you cannot realize they have a nigh ly 
repetition. It is so theatrical, such a 
constant succession of climaxes, of ends 
of stories! All quarters of the globe 
meet there on common ground. Hungarians, Poles,Czechs, 
and speakers of other unfamiliar tongues, have here only 
their eyes to speak a language of the heart, but they are 
always understood. Those waiting in suspense for their 
own lost ones form an unwilling audience very often of a 
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drama they do not care to watch. It goes on without 
** wails” remorselessly. First a man rushes in hatless, 
with sweaty forehead, and refuses in a single glance the 
two hapless boys who are sitting together awake. The 





A LOST CHILD ON THE WAY TO THE STATION. 


Matron takes him to the corner and uncovers the head of 
a boy already in bed, but he shakes a silent ‘‘no,” and dis- 
appears, to come back again and again throughout the 
night. ‘Then a stern, thin-lipped woman gets up from her 
seat to pounce on a little girl who has just been brought in. 
She scolds and shakes her, and 
the child cries. At the same mo- 
ment a stout woman wrapped 
- in a shaw] comes in and falls 
on her knees before one of the 
boys. She moves her lips ina 
sort of prayer, and grasps him 
in her arms and holds him tight- 
ly while the clerk writes down 
the name. The other woman 
looks at her abashed, stops 
scolding, and all four go quiet- 
ly out and down the stairway. 
Scarcely have they disappeared 
when there is the sound appar- 
ently of a regiment coming up. 
In come a policeman, two little 
girls, three or four bewhiskered 
Poles, one of them a very patri- 
arch, and a whole colony of 
their friends who have come 
along to interpret. All have 
waited around the outside en- 
trance to the station for the 
children to be brought in. All 
come up to assist in giving in 
the name, and when told to 
depart in peace, the two little 
travellers are caught up, kissed, 
and when the door closes on 
them they are still being passed 
from one set of Polish arms to 
another. 

Mrs. Travers, the Matron, is 
exactly right in her place. She 
has a consummate knowledge 
of children, begotten through 
Jove of them, and understands 
exactly how to distract, to be- 
guile, and to cheer them. She 
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knows exactly how to make the bad boy ‘‘ stand around,” 
exactly how a little girl can be made to forget her tears. In 
the corner of the room is a group of litUe wooden chairs, 
and on them are generally three or four or five little tots 
vaiting patiently to be called for— 
generally patient, sometimes not. 

When I entered the room not long 
ago, early in the evening, only one little 
boy was there. Now one is a great 
deal harder to manage than a crowd, 
and this little fellow was bad, really 
bad, and had caused endless bother al- 
ready. As I came in he set up a how] 
of rage, and made a wild dash to get 
out. But Mrs. Travers was first at the 
door. 

‘*But ye ain’t goin’ to wait for pap- 
py, thin?) What’ll I say to pappy when 
he comes and his little boy isn’t here? 
Tut, tut, now, none of that.” He was 
making a break for the other door. 
‘* See here, now, stop that, and no noise, 
mind ye. See where they put bad little 
nigger boys,” lifting up the window- 
sash and peering out into blackness. 
“*You won't? Stop that yelling. The 
first fellow what makes a noise goes 
into the closet. Nobody must make 
noise here but me. And there is a lock 
on it, and a key, and a big puss-cat 
what will ate your toes. Puss! puss! 
And it’s dark in there. Puss! puss!” 
The boy stops yelling to look at the 
closet with big eyes, and the Matron 
changes tactics. ‘‘ And there’s your 
stocking down. You must pull it up 
before pappy comes; and mind, no fel- 
low must make noise but me.” 

He pulled up his stocking, and sat 
quietly awhile, till his head dropped on 
his breast. When Mrs. Travers picked 
him up, placed him on the bed care- 
fully, and covered him with a blanket, 
he never knew it, ; 

Then entered an accomplished and 
charming policeman. with the dirtiest 
litle boy I think I have ever seen. He 
was more self-possessed than the other 
one, and knew what etiquette expected 
of him—he sat down promptly on the 
little chair at the end of the room. 
Mrs. Travers cried out at once, ‘‘ But 
he isn’t to have bread-and-butter till he 
tells us what.his name is.” 

And that was where the policeman’s 
accomplishments came in. 

‘* Wie heisst du?” he asked, with an 
accent that had arrived with lim from 
Dublin. 

The boy hung his head. 

‘** Haben sie ein Fader?” 

The boy still shook his head, but in 
good English said, ‘* We’ve gota baby.” 

Finally he admitted he did have a 
Fader, and when the policeman asked 
**Schneider?” he said ‘‘ Ja” to that too. 

All this time he had been busy with 
the bread-and-butter Mrs. Travers had 
given him. With his fingers he had 
been transferring butter from the bread 
to the chair, his coat, his trousers, ev- 
erywhere within reach. He did not 
know what butter was, never had had 
it before, and wasn’t going to run 
risks. 

*“Sakes! Look at liim!” and Mrs. 
Travers had dashed for a wet cloth and 
was rubbing an astonished youngster’s fists and face be- 
fore he knew what was up. 

‘Is it my clean chairs ye’d be spoilin’? Oh, you’re a 
bad one. Why didn’t ye tell me ye didn’t want butter, 
thin? Holy Mother! he’s got a dime! Did ye ever see 
the like of that, now?” 

‘*One of the coppers gave it to him in the station,” put 
in the policeman. 

‘““And do you want to stay here the night?” Mrs. 
Travers’s eye hada twinkle that was meant forus. “ Ye’ve 
got money; now you must pay for your bed.” 

At that word ‘‘ money,” for the very first time, the little 
boy straightened up and took an active interest in the 
conversation. His instincts were too strong for him. 

‘* Sure you must pay the tin cents for your bed,” said the 
Matron again, and the little fingers closed over the silver 
bit and the boy looked grave. But ina second a gleam of 
intelligence, wonderful in such a little face, came to him: 
he had been there before; it was only a joke; he could 
keep the dime. 

“*Ah, Yawcob, you're a sharper,” said the policeman as 
he rose to go. 

A little girl was the next one. She had been on the 
streets all day, was very forlorn and bedraggled, and was 
treated without delay to soap and water. While the 
cleaning was going on we could hear detached questions 
put to her and the answers: 

‘Where do you live ?” 

**On the next floor.” 

‘*Have you a sister?” 

‘* Sister is married.” 

‘* Where is sister?” 

‘* She’s in the box.” 

When the natural color of her rather pretty face was 
uncovered from the dirt, they let her go, and she sat upon 
a little rocker and rocked as fast as she could rock. She 
crooned to herself, in a doleful but totally unconcerned 
way,‘‘I’m lost, am.” There was even a tinge of satis- 
faction in the tone, as though one of her ambitions had 
been fulfilled. She talked on to herself, irrelevantly: 
‘* Jimmie’s gettin’ drunk every day and fightin’.” ‘Mom 
says poppy. don’t want to work.” ‘‘ But the man took 
away the sewing-machine, and mom cried.” 

: “* How many sisters have you got?’ Mrs. Travers asked 
ler, 





‘‘ Four,” said Annie, disinterestedly. 

“ How many brothers?” 

“‘Five;” 

‘‘How many papas?” 

‘*Six,” replied Annie, so casually that Mrs. Travers 
jumped from her chair. 

‘‘T knew that child didn’t know what she was talking 
about.” 

Annie had indeed simply been counting four, five, six, 
and she went on, sotto-voce, with seven, eight, and nine. 

‘*They won’t be after looking for that child to-night,” 
said the Matron, ‘‘ with her married sister dead and in the 
box. When there’s death in the family they let the chil- 
dren skip. We'll put her to bed.” 

And much against her will Annie was put there. 

A talk with Mrs, Travers yields many side lights on the 
character known as ‘‘ East Side,” and many characteristic 
traits of the Jews and foreigners of that region. They 
land at Castle Garden dumb through ignorance of*our 
language, and somehow about the first fact that they 
grasp is that, when properly managed, a policeman will 
take away their children to a fine place, where they have 
a clean white bed for the night, and a good breakfast, per- 
haps two nights and two breakfasts, and all free—free / 
It is a splendid idea, and they weave it with enthusi- 
asm into their programme of living. Peanut - venders, 
banana-dealers, organ-grinders, and other professionals go 
away on their daily tour, conscience free, turning loose 
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their flocks on the 
street. If at night 
any are missing, with 
the utmost composure 
they go to demand 
them at the central 
station. Some of the 
slyer ones leave them 
there each time as 
long as they dare, for 
the same children 
show up often enough 
throughout the sum- 
mer, and get well 
known to the officials. 
One night a woman 
came in and astonish- 
ed the Matron (who is 
not easily astonished) 
by asking her for four 
children. ‘* Four chil- 
dren! Sakes alive! 
how did you lose four 
children?” And the 
woman, who seemed 
somewhat aggrieved 
that her children were 
not «already in, ex- 
plained that she 
had gone over to 
spend the day 
with her sister in 
Brooklyn, and as 
she couldn't be 
bothered with the 
‘* kids,” had turn- 
ed them loose at 
Battery Place. 

Sure enough, in 
a very little while 
all four came 
trooping in, gen- 
eralled by a trusty guardian of the peace. That is 
evidence suflicient to the complete East Side trust in 
the system, at any rate. 

All through the year the children are found and 

cared for, but it is the spring and summer months 
that swell the sum total so enormously. In a whole 
year the total was 2581, and of this number only thir- 
tv-six were unclaimed. These are kept two or three 
days at the expense of the. city, and then taken be- 
fore a justice, who decides in which institution or 
home they shall be placed. Many of the children 
are quite Jarge—girls from the country, who get lost 
from their people in the shopping districts, and run- 
away boys, who wind up their trip in grief at Ma- 
tron Travers’s. Two-thirds of the number found are 
boys. Colored children cut a small figure in the list. 
For some reason unexplained, more children were 
found six years ago than now. Every year the list 
grows smaller. 
- These figures do not include the foundlings, who 
are brought to the same place. They are usually 
found during the night, brought at once to Mrs. 
Travers, and taken to a foundling asylum the next 
morning. 

One thing that would surprise any youngster who 
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has not been through the mill is the invariable kindness, 
good-nature, and comradeship that the policeman displays 
for his protégé. The officer carries the tired-out urchin in 
his arms, or they appear hand in hand—the look of mutual 
trust is complete. AJl the little ones have their own distinct 
achievements, and when the policeman tells his charge’s 
story he tells it with gusto; his pride and glee are un- 
mistakable. There is no denying it, a great deal of affec 
tion is buttoned up beneath the blue coats. One giant spe 
cimen of the Broadway Squad bent down with me over 
a tiny foundling in the crib behind the door. It was squall 
ing lustily, while Mrs. Travers’s attention was claimed 
for the moment by the new arrivals. He took the baby’s 
apology for a fist in his own big paw, talked very decent 
baby-talk, and wasn’t ashamed to say to me, ‘'I like ba- 
bies.” And, furthermore, I never once in my visits there 
have seen a child enter who was not proudly possessing a 
banana, an orange, pennies, or some souvenir of his ac 
quaintance with the oflicer. It sometimes amounts to 
friendship. I saw one little duffer who was not at all 
pleased at relinquishing his big friend’s hand and at sit 
ting among other waifs on the little chairs. His lips trem- 
bled ominously as the big fellow started to go, and it re- 
quired very strategic by-play on the part of the Matron 
to cover up a successful exit for the policeman. 
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BALLADS OF TO-DAY. 


TRILBY. 
I caME home late the other night, and as I paced the 
street, 
A beggar-man came up to me and begged, but not for 
meat. 
“I ask a dime from you,” said he, “lest I shall very 
ill be; 


Before the morn I must have funds to go and pur- 
chase Trilby. 
"Tis Trilby, Trilby, everywhere; 
Tis Trilby here, ‘tis Trilby there; 
And if the book I cannot see, 
Tli die of curiosity.” 


I got upon a cable-car last week to go to biz, 
And midst the clanging of the bells and of the cable’s 
whiz, 
The guard who took my fare remarked, ‘‘What do you 
think, sir, will be 
The estimate of future years of this new book called 
Trilby?” 
’Tis Trilby here, ’tis Trilby there; 
*Tis Trilby, Trilby, everywhere; 
Upon the cars, upon the street, 
Tis ‘‘Trilby, Trilby,” all repeat. 


Why, in election-times I found the tendency the same. 
It made no difference how great the stake, how great 
the game. 
If I should.ask, ‘‘ Will Morton or the famous Mr. Hill 
he 
Our Governor?” the answer came: ‘‘I cannot say. Read 
Trilby.” 
Twas Trilby, Trilby, everywhere; 
Twas Trilby here, ‘twas Trilby there. 
1 hardly knew where I was at 
With Trilby this and Trilby that. 


I went into a shop to buy a volume of Carlyle. 
The clerk, who was my friend, gave me a truly pitying 
smile. 
“Pray hush!” he ‘said. -‘‘ Pray whisper low, or teeto- 
tally still be! 
We’ve orders to arrest all those who ask for aught but 
Trilby. 
Tis Trilby, Trilby, everywhere; 
Tis Trilby here, ’tis Trilby there. 
If you ask for Carlyle again, 
They'll try to prove you've gone insane.” 


So here’s to Little Billee, and to Taffy and the Laird! 
Here’s to that beauteous friendship, to which naught 
can be compared! 

And, oh, I pray the Powers, may Du Maurier’s fine 
skill be R 
Spared unto him for many a day to give us more like 

Trilby! 
yrs Trilby, Trilby, everywhere 
On earth and on the Golden Stair. 
Where’er you stay, where’er you go, 
Tis Trilby, Trilby, Trilby O! 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


CHINA IN WAR-TIME. 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 

Tue house-boat is stocked with provisions from such a 
grocery-house as the best we know outside the largest 
American cities. The coolies, in faded blue cotton, are 
looking mé over to see whether they are to be bulldozed 
by the kind of European who goes everywhere with a 
club in hand and a curse on his lips. The lao-da, or cap- 
tain, is smacking his tongue against the roof of his mouth, 
in Chinese, fashion, to suggest how very nicely all the 
preliminaries have been looked after. A breeze is blow- 
ing from the right quarter, and if it holds, Chapoo is only 
twenty-four hours away. There are two uses to which 
house-boats are put in China. .One is pheasant-shooting; 
the other is tra-la-ing. At that time the great gaudy 
pheasants, whose hard white meat is like our partridge 
flesh at home, were known to be thick among the millions 
of graves all over the country, and just as plenty in the 
open ground within the walls of the cities. But we took 
no guns. We were going tra-la-ing, which is to say, we 
were going to roam about and ‘‘look-see.” It is, in the 
Chinese brain, one of the most extraordinary eccentrici- 
ties of the European that he is fond of tra-la-ing. It 
amazes them that he will leave a comfortable home and 
all his friends to roam around the country for no pay or 
visible gain—even without shooting at game, as some 
Chinese did, until at just this time a vague rumor got 
afloat that if the military mandarins saw a coolie with a 
gun they would force him into the army. 

The house-boat was the one owned by Mr. Jansen, of 
the Astor House hotel, and he was with me. It was a 
bulky sloop with a cloud of sail, like all the rest, but it 
had a sharp bow instead of a blunt square front, as most 
others have. In front was the open polished deck; in the 
middle was the big cabin, with its most modern European 
comforts; and behind was the pantry, galley, and the 
stern-deck for the crew. 

On top of everything lay the mast, crushing the great 
sail, but the coolies soon pulled both up to catch the wind 
—the mast being cut in two and hinged at the bottom like 
the smoke-stacks of the steamboats on the Seine and the* 
Thames. After we passed many Christian men-of-war 
(that were none of them American) it seemed to me that 
we found ourselves among a million Chinese vessels—per- 
haps more. They were not like the craft we had seen 
upon those inland waterways which gridiron China as if 
it were part of the planet Mars. They were sea-going 
ships and harbor boats—something like the water-craft 
of Japan, but bigger, of many times greater variety, and 
painted in colors instead of being of raw wood like the 
craft of the dwarfs’ country. The largest junks had masts 
lashed to the sides, as well as the usual masts that rose 
through the decks. The mainmast always stood straight, 
and the other sticks inclined towards it backwards and 
forwards. The sterns of these old sea-loafers rose as high 
as a tall dwelling, and were cut off square, and elaborately 
carved and painted. Columbus, in his cabin two stories 
above the deck, was never so high in the world as the 
captain of such a junk. It was the deck that was bowed 
up in that fashion. Where it left the water the rudder 
-was fastened, and as the sides were built out to the end 
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"of the =. the rudder was buried far back in a deep dark 
h 


recess, ere were other large ships whose hulls flared 
out at the water’s edge as if each was floating on a great 
wooden sausage or belt. All the ships casted great gog- 
gle-eyes, fastened one on each side, and looking down at 
the water so as to see where they were going. These eyes 
gave some of them a lifelike but uncanny appearance, 
especially the ships that rose up in front and up again 
behind, where their sterns ended in two flukes like the 
tail of a whale. They looked like great red fish thrown 
alive on a frying-pan and doubling up with pain. The 
myriad little red and white sampans, or small boats, rose 
very high behind, and suggested the appearaiice of pretty 
sea-shells standing on end. Some modern white cruisers 
and men-of-war of the provincial navy loafed at anchor 
idly while the Japanese were chasing aid sinking other 
Chinese war-vessels in the north. These had been sent 
for by the Emperor, but he had been told that they had 
greater interests to guard where they were. And over 
the broad bay floated a wide streamer of black smoke 
from the great arsenal that was turning out ammunition 
by night as well as day in defiance of the laws of nations; 
for, at the request of the great powers, Japan had declared 
Shanghai to be neutral and out of the field of war. Tak- 
ing advantage of this shelter, and trusting to the presence 
of the Europeans to force the Japanese to keep their 
pledge, the Chinese manufactured material of war there 
up to the day I left in November. 

We reached a “barrier” just at nine o’clock at night, 
and there we tied up. Barriers are guarded points on the 
waterways for the levying of the internal customs toll on 
all merchandise that is floated through the empire. ‘The 
customs boats were lying up for the night near the little 
water-side station. A guard at the station spent five min- 
utes in blowing upon a bugle a sustained tremulous note, 
that was accompanied by a monotonous tattoo upon a 
drum. From every guard-boat up and down the stream 
sounded the same tattoo weirdly through the quiet night. 
Suddenly a gun was fired, and then another, and absolute 
quiet fell upon the region. 

Day broke upon a great expanse .of flat and vividly 
green rice country. On all sides were the little farms of 
rice, with the taller banks of the stream between it and 
them, and with the pumps by which the fields were 
flooded reaching down into the stream at frequent inter- 
vals. The only road, the tow-path, bore an incessant line 
of coolies, of both sexes, in loose blue coats and looser 
trousers. The villages in which they lived could not be 
seen because of the trees under which they were buried, 
but even a stranger knew that.every thicket of luxuriant 
trees was the site of more or fewer farm-houses. Over- 
head constantly flew the great black tattered-winged tur- 
key-buzzards, which are there called crows, and now and 
then for variety were seen ring-necked crows and white 
and black magpies. 

Before half a day had gone we came into a region where 
there were groves of trees that did not indicate villages. 
These were along the waterways, and were rows of mul- 
berry-trees, kept stunted by the service they performed. 
And rising high and fat among them were such trees as 
the celtis, the wax-tree, and the persimmon. On the same 
day we saw many wide and long sunken marshes at the 
sides of the stream. These were farms of a kind wé had 
seen nowhere else—for the cultivation of that nut which 
is sold in New York as a curiosity; the one that is shaped 
like a pair of tiny buffalo horns, hard and smooth’ and 
brown. This is called the trapa-nut. Presently we came 
upon the farmers gathering these, and, lo! they were at 
their work in ordinary matter-of-fact wash-tubs. There 
were scores upon scores of these folk, and they formed as 
odd a picture as we saw in China. They were floating 
this way and that, like people out of Mother Goose’s book, 
and the tubs were tilted toward all the points of the com- 
pass as their crews leaned this way and that to fumble in 
the stream for the harvest of nuts. Whole families were 
thus at work, paddling and circling above the weedy 
reaches. The father, or a father and half -grown son, 
would occupy one tub, while in the next were the wife 
and babies. It was queer to see a mother tilting her tub 
over ag she thrust both brown arms among the leaves, 
while over the edge of the tub beside her appeared the 
black crown and beadlike eyes of a supernaturally good 
Chinese baby. The little children work at every trade in 
China, so that it caused no surprise to come upon tubs 
containing a five-year or six-year old boy or girl picking 
nuts and caring for a pudgy baby that gripped the tub’s 
rim with one fist and beat it with the other. 

These were the only farms I saw that were not dotted 
with graves. On that day we sent our cook to buy a 
quart of trapa-nuts—for some price like the fifth of a 
cent—and had them boiled for a side-dish at dinner. They 
were very pleasant to the taste—like boiled chestnuts. 
We had seen many joss-houses, or temples, on our way— 
little ones for thinly peopled farming districts, and larger 
ones for the towns. They were usually painted red as to 
the walls; for, like all other houses in China (except shops), 
they were enclosed by walls. Their gaudy color and the 
huge trees that often rose above them made them beauty- 
spots in a country that was all extremely pleasing. I had 
grown tired of seeing the greater temples, with the clumsy 
rows of ugly warriors guarding some bearded god in a 
central box; but we went into one of these little temples, 
and found it calm and restful. The man who kept it was 
nothing like a priest. He sat in an anteroom smoking a 
pipe, with a half-finished bow] of rice beside him. The 
joss-house itself. was a small square room, with a god 
against the wall, and in front of him two or three kneel- 
ing-stands, or prie-dieu, exacily like those we see in Cath- 
olic countries. Beside these were crosslike posts, stuck 
full of the dribbling ends of red candles. Beyond the 
room was a microscopic open court, big enough to hold a 
chair and a flower and a plant in pots. We gave the old 
man five cents, and he followed us out doors, bowing 
“‘good-by” to us in the way that the Chinese bow—by 
doubling his hands into fists, and pressing them convul- 
sively against his chest while he simultaneously bobbed 
his head. 

At the sea-coast we came upon Chapoo, the ancient 
walled city that was once the principal seaport of China, 
and the seat of the empire’s great trade with Japan. It 
is behind a long reach of shoal water now, for the sea has 
receded from it. Worse yet, only its walls tell of its for- 
mer size, for seven in ten of its inhabitants were killed in 
the Tai-Ping rebellion which Gordon put down, though 
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land—fifty millions of lives, some say. We climbed a 
high hill beside the city—a mountain all covered with’an 
eruption of tombs. From niany a tree the white-crested 
bulbul sung his unceasing love-chatter to his mate in & 
near-by bough. The only other sotinds were the shouts 
of children, the éalls of farmers to one another, the lowing 
of cows, and the sighing of the Wind in the bamboos aa 
the wax and tallow and elm trees. But the sights were fat 
from being all of peace. Not only did we see how much 
bare ground was within Chapoo’s walls to tell of the hor- 
rors of the last war, but straight before and: beneath us 
were five stone stockades or soldier camps of troops sent 
in from Hoo-Nan province. 

At great cost (of labor, at least) those stockades had 
been built, though no enemy was expected there, and 
though they were useless in any event. They were built 
of rough stone, and were six feet high and a foot thick. 
Each had but one gate, and sometimes that was com- 
manded by a slender house inside and higher than the 
wall. Each enclosure accommodated a regiment of four 
hundred men, perhaps. These contrivances are relics of 
a primitive mode of warfare that still obtains in China, 
for they are mainly places to which to retreat and to fight 
from for soldiers who are worsted in the open field. And 
what soldiers they were!—a shambling disorderly mob, 
whose presence terrorized the people, and who during 
this war had been guilty of the murder of white mission- 
aries and the sacking of missions in several parts of the 
empire. They were coolies of the lowest class, who had 
taken up the soldier life—which is the lowest in the public 
estimation—merely for pay sufficient to buy food. They 
showed the effects of no discipline, or at least no more 
than is reflected in this paragraph from an Anglo-Chinese 
newspaper, The incident occurred at Nanking. 

“The daily drilling of the soldiers has again begun, and those of us 
who live near the driil-ground groan in spirit as our morning slum- 
bers are rudely disturbed by the call of the bugle, the war-cry of the 
spearmen, and the discharge of fire-arms. A fine illustration of the 
discipline observed among the troops was given here a few days ago. 
In the midst of the exercises three men concluded to return to the bar- 
racks. The officer remoustrated, but without effect. He then proceed- 
ed to use force, striking the men with his cane, when several other 


_ soldiers sprang from the ranks and seized his cane. The end of it was 


that the men went their way in peace.” 


We met these soldiers straggling all over the country 
in their baggy cotton uniforms, and finally one of their 
mandarins visited us to inquire into our business. We 
would have given him no further satisfaction than to let 
him depart with the belief that we were out pheasant- 
shooting ; but when he suggested that, our fool of a boy 
cried out that we had no guns—that he could Jook in the 
cabin and see that we had none. It will give the reader 
an idea of how troops are regarded in China to know that 
we spent an anxious night after that, more than half ex- 
pecting that the soldiers would attack us if the news that 
we had no guns got abroad. Mr. Jansen said that in the 
thirty years he had been in China he had never been more 
nervous and apprehensive. 

In the boat’s cabin I read several works that dealt with 
the Tai-Ping rebellion, and these again showed me how 
little warlike the Chinese are, in spite of the fact that the 
Tai-Ping was the most fearful of all rebellions. Every 
one of these bloody records told how the terror-stricken 
people slaughtered themselves in panics of fright. Even 
at the approach of the Tai-Pings thousands in cities that 
had not yet surrendered:cut their own throats, drowned 
themselves, and in various ways made away with their 
trembling lives. True, the custom of the rebels was to 
fall tooth and nail upon the imperialists, and the carnage 
was everywhere fearful, yet it is now seen that millions 
escaped, and thousands who promised allegiance to the 
rebel cause were enlisted or let alone. As a typical in- 
stance of Chinese valor, I remember the published story of 
asurvivor. The writer was a literary graduate, the son of 
a rich man of the better class. That he was not ashamed 
to write what he did and to publish it reveals the spirit 
of the Chinese mind, for I know of no other country in 
which such a document would be put forth. He pre- 
tended to hold to the imperial cause and principles, but 
instead of fighting for them, he and all his male relatives 
ran or hid. His mother and sisters were murdered, and 
no hand was raised for them. The rebels were still about, 
and a number—twenty, I think—of his relatives and oth- 
ers hid in ‘a small house. They were all armed, and all 
resolved to sell their lives at great cost to the rebels. 
Their talk was excessively valorous. But suddenly a soli- 
tary rebel discovered their shelter, and knocked ana called 
out for admittance. ‘* His voice was so terrible”—I recall 
the spirit rather than the words of the graduate—* that 
we were seized with alarm and opened the door. We de- 
termined to kill him rather than surrender. We opened 
the door, and then his face was so devilish, his roaring 
voice was so dreadful, and his oaths were so terrible ”— 
that all of them went off with him as prisoners. 

It is known that here at Chapoo when the English took 
the city the people ran away at first, and then came back 
and fed and worked for the enemy. In 1860, when the 
French and English marched on Peking, the plain people 
proved as often friendly as hostile. continually read 
that the northern Chinese are fighting animals. It is pre- 
sumably true, but they are only one of the many sorts 
of men who make up China. Why find fault with them? 
They would argue that they are civilized beyond the 
fighting stage. 


TUSITALA.* 
In Samoa where ships go by 
They laid thee in thy cradle high, 
Unto the star of morning nigh, 
Tusitala. 
They looked to windward and to lee, 
Over the warm world and the sea: 
They saw none other like to thee, 
Tusitala. 


Ever those simple hearts that ache 

Shall love their mountain for thy sake, 

Dear dust the North can never take, 
Tusitala. 


Soft with that fragrant sunshine blend 
Our Prince of Beauty, and their friend! 
Brave was thy course, and sweet thine end, 
. Tusitala. 
* The name given by the natives to Robert Louis Stevenson. 














THE ADVENTURES OF JONES. 
XX.—AT PORT HUDSON. 


“T Lepa rather quiet life in the army,” re- 
marked Jones. ‘‘I had no horses shot from 
under me. By-the-way, it has always seemed 
to me that we owe an inestimable and little 
recognized debt to the attraction of gravita- 
tion. If it had not been for this salutary 
force, the air of many States, at the end of 
the late war, would have been wellnigh filled 
with able brigadier-generals whose horses had 
been shot from under them, and who had not 
been hauled down yet.” 

‘*You were in the cavalry arm of the ser- 
vice, were you not?” asked Smith. 

* Principally, though I was connected at 
different times with the infantry and artillery 
as well,” answered Jones, guardedly. ‘Thad 
a fine horse, which I called Hot Cakes. .He 
was a very quick horse. One day when the 
bugle sounded the charge he started so sud- 
denly that his tail dropped off.” 

“ Now hold on, Jones,” said Jackson Peters, 
firmly ; ‘I’ve heard that story before.” 

“No doubt, Jackson, no doubt,” replied 
Jones, with the greatest blandness. ‘* The 
whole brigade saw the incident happen. 
Perhaps you got it from the history you 
studied at school. Bancroft mentions it. 

“«My service with the artillery.”’ continued 
Jones, ‘‘ while Jacking the dash of my con- 
nection with the cavalry, was really of much 
more importance to the country. I became 
interested in the artillery through so often 
charging up to the cannon’s mouth. After 
a year’s acquaintance with this disagreeable 
and petulant end of the cannon I determined 
to get into touch with the other end, and ac- 
cordingly got transferred to the artillery. T 
soon found myself a colonel, and in charge 
of a small battery. 

** At the siege of Port Hudson an incident 
occurred which may be worth repeating. 
It was during the first day’s bombardment 
that my attention was attracted to the small 
amount of apparent injury inflicted on the 
enemy in return for the expenditure in labor, 
ammunition, and noise. That night it hap- 
pened that I did not sleep well, my throat 
bding: hot and parched from lack of. water, 
the tin cup having been shot out of my hand 
every time I had tried to take a drink all 
day. ‘While tossing on my feverish cot I con- 
ceived the notion that the difficulty, with my 
battery at least, was that the projectiles were 
not heavy enough. At the first streak of 
light, my tent having been shot out of exist- 
ence during the night, I walked away from 
my cot, summoned my orderly, and made a 
requisition for a certain eight-inch steel shaft 
which I happened to know was within our 
lines. It had been taken from a dismantled 
ironclad, where it had served as the ram, 
and was but a short piece some six or seven 
feet long. My heaviest gun was an eight- 
inch smooth-bore, and I had decided to use 
this shaft as a projectile, and tear a breach 
through the enemy which would hopelessly 
cripple him. 

‘At about six o’clock the piece of ram 
was brought to me. I instantly caused a 
double charge of powder to be inserted in 
the eight-inch gun, and then had the shaft 
forced home on top of it. It was a close fit, 
which pleased me, as it assured accuracy in 
firing, and if my aim was good | doubted 
not to do terrible execution. We were be- 
hind earth-works, on a bluff overlooking the 
enemy’s position. My guns pointed down- 
ward at a small but noticeable angle. At 
eight o’clock the bombardment opened sharp- 
ly all along the line. It was the heaviest 
tiring I ever experienced. I worked. the 
remainder of my_battery vignrony for 
half an hour, then I determined to give ‘the 
enemy my eight-inch. 1 had decided to 
aim the piece myself. Stepping to it, I 
leaned forward against the breech, put my 
head down closely, and aimed with the great- 
est. care. My nerve was firm as iron. I felt 
that the moment for crushing the rebellion 
had come. The aim was perfect. I touch- 
ed the vent with my cigar. 

“‘Gentlemen, I have to confess to a mis- 
calculation. Though possessing a thorough 


knowledge of gunnery, I 
had made the mistake of 
having my projectile hea- 
vier than my gun, As a 
consequence the projectile 
rested where it was and the 
gunshot back. I was cling- 
ing to the breech, and went 
with it. The trajectory 
which we, the cannon and 
I, described was said to be 
very beautiful, and was ob 
served by the entire army. 
We struck the ground about 
three miles back of the Un- 
ion lines. Leaving the un- 
fortunate piece of ordnance 
where it Ra I returned to 
my battery.” 

‘Then your idea was of 
no practical value?” said 
Robinson, as Jones paused 
in his narration, 

“*On the contrary, it end- 
ed the siege. The next day 
General Banks reversed ev- 
ery cannon in our lines, 
loaded them with shafting, 
and threw them into the en- 
emy, with such effect that 
what little was left of him 
surrendered.” 

“Does Bancroft mention 
Jackson Peters, softly. 

** Bancroft wasn’t there, 
about it,” answered Jones. 


this?” asked 


and knew nothing 
15 Bx On 
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DO YOU HAVE ASTHMA? 

Tr you do, you will be glad to hear that the Kola 
plant,found on the Congo River, West Africa,is report- 
ed a positive cure for the disease. The Kola Import- 
ing Co., 1164 Broadway, New York, have such faith in 
this new discovery that they are sending out free by 
mail large trial cases of Kola Compound to all suffer- 
ers from Asthma who send their name and address 
on a postal card. Write to them.—[Adv.] 





In a recent article on Coffee and Cocoa, the emi- 
nent German Chemist, Professor Stutzer, speaking of 
the Dutch process of preparing Cocoa by the addition 
of potash, and of the process common in Germany in 
which ammonia is added, says: “The only result of 
these processes is to make the liquid appear turbid to 
the eye of the consumer, without effecting a real solu- 
tion of the Cocoa substances. ‘This artiticial manipu- 
lation for the purpose of so-called solubility is, there- 
fore, more or less iuspired by deception, and always 
takes place at the cost of purity, pleasant taste, use- 
ful action, and aromatic flavor. The treatment of 
Cocoa by such chemical means is entirely objection- 
able... . Cocoa treated with potash or ammonia would 
be entirely nusalable but for the supplementary addi- 
tion of artificial flavors by which a poor substitute for 
the aroma driven out into the air is offered to the 


ag 





| consumer 


= The delicious Breakfast Cocoa made by 
AL 


Baker & Co., of Dorchester, Mass., is abso- 
y, pure and soluble. No chemicals, or dyes, or 
artificial flavors are used in it.—{Adv.] 








MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTIIING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allitys 
| all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy ‘for 
diarrheen. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, ‘I'wenty-five cents a bottle. —[Adv.]} 





LAUGHING BABIES 
are loved by everybody. Good nature in children is 
rare ubless they are healthy. ‘Those raised on the 
-Gail Bordea Eagle Brand Condensed. Mikiaré com- 
paratively free from sickness. This milk is so easily 
prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable.—[ A dv.] 








Whe Baby was sjck, we vave-her-Castorim . ° 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, ‘she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Childten, she.gavéfthem Castoria. 

: », —[Adv.] 





Lawyers ; mes z 
_take, to ease the strain 
Of wearing work on wearied brain, . - — - 





Dr. Sireerv’s Aneostura Brrrers, the South Ameri- 
can appetizer, cures dyspepsia. —[Adv.] 











ADVERTISEM ENTS. 


Don’t ‘Forget 


that when you buy Scott’s Emul- 
sion you are not getting a secret 
mixture containing worthless or 
harmful drugs. 

Scott’s Emulsion cannot be se- 
cret for an analysis reveals all 
there is init. Consequently the 
endorsement of the medical 
world means something. 


Scott's 
mulsion 


overcomes Wasting, promotes 
the making of Solid Flesh, and 
gives Vital Strength. It has no 
equal as a‘cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs, 
Consumption, Scrofula, Anaemia, Emae 
ciation, and 

Wasting Diseases of Children. 
Scott& Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 60c. and $1. 





, Bromo-Seurzen.—[A dv.J" 
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Pears’ 


Get one 
cake of it. 


Nobody 


ever stops 
at a cake. 





MORNING, NOON, AND NIGHT. 


—_—O0:— 


You can leave Grand Central Station, 
the very centre of the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, 
in a magnificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-Track Trunk Line. 


Trains départ from and ‘arrive’ at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the East and West, 
by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is only 24 hours away; 
Cincinnati, 2g; St. Louis, 30. 


Eleven through trains each day. 
Practically a train every hour, via 


** AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


—_—O0:— 





BERMUDA 


THE PRINCE 


OPEN DEC, TO MAY. 
Cirenlar and information obtained at 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO,, 39 Broadway, N. Y. 


N. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 





SS HOTEL 





HYGEIA HOTEL 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivalled as a health and pleasure resort. 
New 


Air balmy, and full of life-giving ozone. 


plumbing throughout, and perfect drainage and 
other sanitary arrangements. Send for descrip- 


tive pamphlet. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager. 





Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 











Pride of the West 
The Ask 
Best for it 
Muslin and 
Made take 
no 
for dn 
L, wi 7 For sale 
Night by all 
Shirts, leadirg 
Fine as Men's 
ais 4 Furnishers 
Soft as and Fel. 
Dry Gost. 
Silk Houses. 




















CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
is Rowk answer and an honest opinion, write to 





’ through Munn & Co, receive 
aon notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid faner. 


4 ayear. Sample copies sen 
Building Edition. monthly, $2. 
copies, 25.cents. Every number con 
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uilders 


‘Teeth Insured 


For 25 Gents 


Wright's Antiseptic Myrrh Tooth Soap takes 
care of teeth. Gives elegant lustre, preserves 
the enamel, cures sore gums, and is delizht- 
ful and refreshing to the mouth. No soapy 
taste. Sample box free by mail, or send 25c 
in stamps for large box. ‘Take no substitute. 

Sold everywhere. Made by Wright & Co., 
Chemists, Dept. “*F,” Detroit, Mich. 
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ELYS CREAM BALM CURES 





NOTICE sod 


AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


€©_)HARTSHORN) 
























































































ICYCLES. 





ARE THE HIGHEST OF ALL HIGH 


GRADES. 


Warranted’ superior to any Bicycle built in the world, regardless of 


price. 


agent hasn't it. 


22 Ib. Scorcher, 
23 Ib. Ladies’, 


y 


Do not be induced to pay more money for an inferior wheel 
Insist on having the Waverley. 


Can be delivered from factory if 


Catalogue ‘‘l”’ Free by Mail. 


= $85. 
se 75° 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind., U. 8. A. 
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THE MANSION IN 





THE GRAPERIES, 





SPRING-TIME—OVERLOOKING 


WITH VEGETABLE GARDEN AND GARDENER’S 
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HUDSON RIVER. 


COTTAGE. 








THE POULTRY HOUSE AND PENS. 











« THE BRIDGE OVER THE LAKE. 





THE PALM-HOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 


ELLERSLIE, GOVERNOR MORTON’S HOME AT RHINEBECK, 


LEVI P. MORTON’S HOME. 


ELLERSLIE£, which was orfginally the home of the late 
William Kelley, and which was so well known to the 
Sunday-school children all along the Hudson (who went 
there on many. a happy. occasion on excursions) as 
** Kelley’s,”’ was purchased by Mr. Morton several years 
ago,.after the death of the original owner. Little remains 
now of the old ‘‘ Kelley’s” but the ground; a new mansion 
has been erected, as well as new buildings of every de- 
scription, since Mr. Morton bought it. The estate is situ- 
ated in the town df Rhinebeck, in Dutchess County, New 
York,‘about two milés south of Rhinecliff station on the 
Hudson River Railroad, and extends back from the river 
line to and beyond the old post-road known as the Dutch- 
ess and Columbia County Turnpike. The place is divided 
into what may properly be designated as the park and the 
farm. - 

The park consists of a series of well-kept lawns, shaded 
drives, embowered walks, woodland dells, beautiful flow- 
er gardens, a-lake (across which is sprung a pretty bow 
bridge), greenhouses, and shady bowers. The grounds 
are enriched with fine specimens of our native forest trees, 
besides ornamental trees and shrubbery brought from all 
parts of the temperate zone in many other countries. The 
mansion, a handsome Elizabethan structure, stands upon a 
shady plateau, offering to the visitor a grand vista of the 
noble Hudson north and south for at least a hundred 
miles, while in the south the Highlands of the Hudson are 
visible. Across tie river a magnificent scene is present- 
ed. From the river’s bank the vine-clad hills of Ulster 
rise into the low range of the Esopus Mountains, which 
form the northern spur of the verdure-clad Shawangunks, 
far away to the southwest. Overtopping these, far away 
to the*north and west, risé the lofty peaks of the azure 
Catskills, Mount Cornell, the Wittenberg, Slide Mountain, 
Peakamoose, the ‘‘ Overlook,” that mountain of romance 
where Natty Bumppo stood and watched the burning of 
Kingston by the British and Hessians in the long ago, and 
the precipitous castellated peak of old-Round Top. 

The farm, which is separated from the park, lies below 
the slope of the hill toward the river, and is hidden from 
the house by a grove of sugar-locusts. The farm buildings 
are about a quarter of a mile distant from -the mansion, 
and consist of the immense new barn for the stabling of 
Mr. Morton’s large drove of blooded Guernsey and Jersey 


cattle, a dairy and engine-house, the farm-house where his 
superintendent, Mr. Cottrell, lives, and various other build- 
ings. The great barn is a model building, and is the lar- 
gest structure of its kind in America, excepting only the 
great barn at Shelburne Farms, the Vermont home of Dr. 
William Seward Webb. 

The barn at Ellershe is five hundred feet in length, 
with a double row of stalls on each side, and a broad drive- 
way through the centre. Each stallis the home of a gentle 
dreamy-eyed Guernsey cow, whose pedigree is registered 
ou her stall. In the mows overhead is stored the enor- 
mous quantity of hay necessary for their feeding through 
the winter. The amount of milk these cattle yield is 
enormous, and when the stalwart men who milk them 
are at work there is a constant procession of pails contain- 
ing the rich lacteal fluid to the creamery, where, by ma- 
chinery, it is turned into rich yellow butter while you wait. 

Another prominent feature of the farm is the hennery. 
Here by artificial incubation every egg that can be pro- 
duced on the place or bought from the surrounding 
farmers is run through the glass-enclosed incubators, to 
come out in due time a living fowl. As soon as the little 
chicks can peck for themselves they are put into grading- 
houses, where they are nurtured on warm food and shel- 
tered by the brooders. The grading-houses or coops con- 
tain chickens from those newly hatched to those ready for 
the table. About twenty-five per cent. of the chickens 
hatched in the incubators die, which is said to be a little 
above the loss where the chicks have a natural mother 
to look after them. Ducks are bred in the same way as 
the chickens, but fewer die, as they are a hardier race of 
fowls. 

The flower gardens and the greenhouses at Ellerslie 
form an important feature of the place. In them are bred 
choice exotics, while hot-house grapes, peaches, cucum- 
bers, radishes, lettuce, and garden-truck of all kind, even 
the succulent water-cress, are ready for the picking the 
year round. 

Mr. Morton’s estate includes nearly a thousand acres of 
ground, and has on it some choice partridge.and quail 
cover; yet he never allows them to be disturbed, and it is 


. a common sight to see alongside the shaded drives in the 


summer an old female partridge soning. her young in 
supreme indifference to human presence. Mr. Morton em- 
ploys a small army of workmen on his place, most of 
whom live in the pretty cottages on the farm. Although 
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NEW YORK. 


he has been chosen chief of this great commonwealth, life 
at Ellerslie will go on much the same as usual. Mr. Mor- 
ton will go to Albany, but he will still consider Ellerslie 
his home, where, with his wife and five daugliters, he has 
established a veritable Eden. 

Henry Baucu INGRAM. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


Tat Lord Randolph Churchill reached England and 
completed his tour around the world is more than was 
expected by those who saw that distinguished statesman 
when he left this continent for Asia. Physically he was 
very ill, but mentally he was worse. There were several 
physicians on board the Empress of Japan that carried 
him and Lady Churchill, their physicians and servants, to 
Yokohama, and it was the opinion of some of them that 
he would not leave Japan alive. He grew very much 
worse on the voyage. At the outset he was petulant and 
irritable, but soon an ominous calmness, at times almost 
a lethargic quietness, grew upon him. His malady was 
one of the forms of softening of the brain, and this change 
was called a very bad symptom. His face, thin, wrinkled, 
and melancholy, was pitiful to look upon. He easily got 
sympathy, because he fought hard and hoped intensely to 
get well. And he was invariably courteous and kindly 
in his relations with the other passengers. Found walk- 
ing the main-deck in great agitation, because the noise of 
a concert in the saloon drove sleep from his pillow, he 
was told that every one wou!d be glad to end the enter- 
tainment if he so desired. ‘‘ Not for the world,” said he; 
‘*they must not be miserable because I am. They are 
happy, and I beg that they be not disturbed.” He was as 
considerate and manly in every situation. 

The trend of his thoughts and his talk excited the com- 
miseration of all who were interested in him. It was 
solely of the great public work he would do when he got 
back to England cured, for he never doubted that out-of- 
door exercise in the warm air of Japan would restore his 
health. After that he thought to begin work at once with 
a study of the new boundary of India and the condition of 
Burmah. 

Lady Churchill’s devotion to her husband won for her 
the admiration of all who saw them abroad. Vigorous 
and active, and still a great beauty, she gave up every 
other pleasure to give him constant and loving care. 





















Mr. Caspar W. Whitney has just left on an extended trip 
covering @ distance of two thousand miles through the Barren 
Ground of North British America. It is Mr. Whitney's in- 
tention to gather material for a series of articles on ** Snow- 
shoes, Dog-sledges, and Big Game” in this almost unknown 
country, and to study the habitat of the musk-ox, the wood- 
hison, and the other game animals of the region. Mr. Whitney 
will penetrate, by means of dog-sledges and snow-shoes, far 
north into the interior just east of the Rocky Mountains. He 
will be accompanied on this trip by Mr. A, H. H. Heming, 
the artist. During Mr. Whitney’s absence this department 
will be filled with contributions from well-known writers upon 
special subjects relating to Amateur Sport. 


CALIFORNIA’S FIRST ANNUAL HORSE 
SHOW. 

Tue first annual exhibition of the Horse Show Associa- 

tion of San Francisco opened at the Mechanics’ Pavilion, 

San Francisco, on the morning of November 28th, and 
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lectively and individually a revelation. Their pres- 
ence in the arena created great enthusiasm. As 
midnight of the last day drew near, the vast audi- 
ence still lingered, and when, as a grand finale, the 
winners of ribbons and cash and heavy silver cups 
were led for the last time around the ring where 
they had gained their honors, they were greeted 
with loud and long-continued applause. 

As an exhibition of horses there was no reason 
to doubt the success of this first California show. 
That it was a success in other particulars as well 
Was surprising, because everybody knew the man- 
agement was without experience, and nobody was 
sure of the social popularity it would enjoy. Mr. 
Henry J. Crocker, however, the president of the as- 
sociation and the originator of the enterprise, never 
doubted the ultimate outcome, and devoted months 
to the work he had undertaken. He became, in fact, 
the one financial backer, and made himself person- 
ally liable for considerably over $20,000. From the 
day of the issuing of the first prospectus he and Mr. 
Robert A. Irving, the secretary of the association, 
attended personally to every detail. But few re- 
sponses were had to the first call upon owners of 
breeding-farms, and even at the last a few of the 
largest stock farms were not represented. This 
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MR. WALTER HOBART’S TANDEM. 


closed at midnight December ist. Nearly 350 horses were 
entered for competition, and more than 140 exhibitors re- 
sponded to the call of the association. The value of the 
prizes offered amounted to $10,205, the larger proportion 
being in cash, and the balance in solid silver cups costing 
from $150 to $600 each. 

On the opening morning the total net liabilities amount- 
ed to over $23,000. At the close of the show there was a 
small margin of profit over and above every expenditure, 
and thousands of visitors had been given a novel and ex- 
ceedingly interesting four days’ entertainment. The show, 
indeed, was surprisingly good, a success socially as well 
as financially, and from an equine stand-point interesting 
and instructive. So very good, indeed, was the manage- 
ment that it was wellnigh impossible to believe that it 
was the first horse show ever held in California. It nat- 
urally was a test show, an experiment, an untried novel. 
ty. ut few knew what to do. The mere matter of ar 
ranging the stables and the arena was no inconsiderable 
labor, while the work of judging entries and classifying 
the hundreds of horses was indescribably severe upon the 
managers. 

But notwithstanding the many discouraging circum- 
stances, and in spité of a few vexatious mistakes, which 
had to be corrected, the exhibition was a practically un- 
qualified success. From the great arena, larger even 
than that at Madison Square Garden, to the light clean 
stables, everything was in perfect order. So tidy and 
well arranged were the stables that the most daintily 
dressed visitor could wander there with perfect unconcern 





POLO PONY JUMPING JACK. 
Mr. II. R. Simpkins. 


for dress or shoes. Horses were groomed until their 
coats were like satin. The more valuable animals occu- 
pied roomy box-stalls, and held hourly receptions. In 
the ring, events succeeded each other rapidly, and no 
accidents of any kind occurred to mar the enjoyment 
of the visitors. The stallions and trotters, the polo and 
Shetland ponies, the beautiful hackneys, and the famous 
representatives of many widely known stables, were col- 





POINTSMAN JUN.—CLYDESDALE (2200 POUNDS). 
Messrs. Denman and McNear, Petaluma, 


surely California could do so. 
its home products. 

The present show was distinctively a great object-lesson, 
instructive no less than highly interesting, and teaching 
more in its four days’ session than could have been learned 
in any other way in as many years. Californians, as a 
rule, are genuine lovers of the horse, but their opportu- 
nities of studying him at his best have until now been 
limited and uncertain. The majority have been unable 
to visit the large ranches where the best stock was raised, 
and at country fairs and races the attendance has been 
purely local. Hitherto but little attention has been paid 
to ‘“‘form” in riding or driving or general equipment, 
but from now on, thanks to the San Francisco show, one 
need not be ignorant regarding either horse or equipment. 
An illustration of perfection has been shown, and Cali- 
fornians are apt pupils. 

It was impossible to judge which event created the 
most enthusiasm at the show. The four-in-hands and 
up-to-date coaches and drags, the light- footed sinewy 
jumpers, the prancing stallions and trotters, had each a 
share of the generous applause. Even the small boy will 
know a hackney now when he sees one, and the proper 
functions of footmen will no longer be a mystery. Per- 


It had only to draw upon 





HUNGARIAN PONY MARE DUCIIESS. 
Mr. A, W. Foster. 


will hardly be so another year. And it may now be 
reasonably expected that California wi have an annual 
exhibition of horses that will equal, if jndeed it will not 
surpass, in interest and in importance that of any similar 
show in the country. 

California is the natural home of the horse. Because 
of the climatic advantages the State enjoys, he reaches a 
perfection he can attain nowhere else. There is no win- 
ter, and nature helps rather than retards. California-bred 
horses are exported over all the world, and those bred in 
the State and sold to other parts of the country bring in 
an annual cash return of over half a million dollars. The 
breeding-farms of the late Senator Stanford, at Palo Alto, 


of Haggin and Tevis, near Bakersfield, in the San Joaquin ~ 


Valley, are world famous. If any State in the country 
could make an interesting and successful exhibition, then 


HUNGARIAN PONY STALLION 
Mr. A. W. Foster. 


CARLISLE, 


haps the jumping events and parades of the four-in-hands 
appeared to please the most, but the great stallions, Sal- 
vator, Tenny, Islington, and Sir Modred never entered 
the arena without awakening great enthusiasm. As for 
the ponies, some of them no larger than good-sized New- 
foundland dogs, and with pedigrees larger than them- 
selves, none saw them but to admire. Hungarian, Ara- 
bian, and Shetlands, all were there, some of them led, some 
ridden, some driven to tiny phaetons. Polo ponies, rid- 
den by Burlingame Country Club men, took wild leaps 
over low hurdles; nervous and fidgety and blooded hunt- 
ers made clean records over five-barred gates. Islington 
was there, and Rey El Santa Anita; and Directum, out- 
classing all, and driven to sulky to show his form; and 
Senator L., valued at $50,000; Alcona Jun., Emperor of 
Norfolk, Dawn, Charles Derby, Chloe, and Monello, 
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The official classification of stallions, hackneys, trotters, 
ponies, roadsters, polo ponies, and hunters was large and 
complete. The two hackney stallions imp. Paragon and 
imp. Green’s Rufus were each given a blue ribbon, and 
their three-year-olds got cash prizes. Prizes for coaching 
stallions, three years old or over, shown in hand, included 
$75 in cash and a $150 silver cup. Five entries were cat- 
alogued, and the first prize was given John Parrott’s imp. 
Socrates, bay, 16.1, eight years old. For horses in har- 
ness $410 was given, $410 in prizes for carriage-horses, 
and $185 and a $200 silver cup for *‘ horses, carriages, and 
appointments.” The classes were well filled. For tan- 
dems there were $180 in cash and a $150 silver cup. 

The judges chosen for the delicate task of passing upon 
the merits of the various entries gave general satisfaction, 
and were as follows: 

Thoroughbreds—Colonel H. I. Thornton, John Mackey, 
Joseph B. Ferguson. Trotters—Joseph C. Simpson, Mon- 
roe Salisbury, John F. Boyd, Orrin A. Hickok. Hackneys 
—Reginald W. Rives. Coaching stallions, pony stallions, 
and brood-mares—John Mackey, Reginald W. Rives, C. 
C. McIver. Horses in harness—Major J. L. Rathbone, 
Reginald W. Rives, John Parrott. Tandems, four-in- 
hands, ponies in’ harness—Reginald W.: Rives... Ponies 
under saddle, saddle-horses —W..0’B..Macdonough, R. 
M. Tobin, J. C. Chinn, Thomas Williams, Major J. L. 
Rathbone. Draught and Fire-department horses—James 
McNab, Colonel C.-L. Taylor, A. W. Foster. ee 

Four-in-hands were given prizes of .$300 cash and $300 
in silver cups, W. S. Hobart taking the first prize for 
mares or geldings, four years old or over, shown ‘before 
coach or body break. For Park teams, John Parrott’s four 
and coach was awarded the first prize. ' 

For saddle-horses, Class 43,'stallion, mare, or gelding, 
four years old or over, carrying up to 160 pounds, the 
first prize was a complete riding outfit-valued at $100. 
There was also a second prize of $35. - There were twelve 
entries. In Class 44, ladies’-saddle-horses, four years or 
over, prizes of $110, there were six entries. In Class 45 A, 
for ‘‘ best polo pony, to be shown around bending poles,” 
Mr. Harry R. Simpkins’s Jumping Jack, Pinto G., 133, 
captured the $150 silver cup presented by Mr. H. J. Crock- 
er. In Class 51, ‘‘middle- weight hunters,” Mr. W. 8. 
Hobart’s bay mare Huntress took first prize of $75, and 

ave a beautiful exhibition of hurdle and bar jumping. 

n the jumping class for ‘‘ ponies fourteen hands one inch 
or under,” Mr. R. M. Tobin’s Galloping Dick was the 
winner. For draught-horses over 1500 pounds, best pair, 
were prizes of $30 and $15, and for Normans, Percherons, 
English Shires, Clydesdales, Suffolk Punches, jacks, jen- 
nies, and mules, prizes of $595 and a $200 silver cup. In 
Class 6, ‘‘ trotters, stallion, four years old or over, kept for 
service,” the cash prizes amounted to $150 cash in addition 
to a $600 solid silver cup. The winner was Alcona Jun. 

It will be seen from the above partial list of classes and 
prizes that generous awards were made to competitors. 

It is to be regretted, if one may mildly criticise what 
was generally so good, that a better exhibition of jumping 
was not given, and that at least one lady rider should not 
have appeared in the ring to show what is correct form in 
dress, seat, and horse-equipment. With only a few excep- 
tions the gentlemen jockeys were poor riders, taking fre- 
quent “‘croppers”’ and falls, and being very shaky in their 
saddles. A jumping exhibition that creates a laugh in 
the audience is an unfortunate occurrence. Iam inclined 
to believe that nobody in the audience saw a gentleman 
jockey land in the saddle after a hurdle jump. In polo 
ponies the average size may be said to-have been slightly 
excessive. Mr. Hobart’s bay mare. Huntress was de- 
servedly popular, and made remarkably.clear jumps. 

The exhibition of a typical California freight team of 
nine pairs of mules, driven by one man, created much en- 
thusiasm, and the miinicipal horses had a fair quota of 
praise. In the stables the Hungarian and Shetland ponies 
were greagly petted, and proved very amiable little com- 
panions.. _ iu Aas : ee ee ! 

That the show will be repeated next year, and on a larger 
scale, seems améng the Certainties: The association is com- 
posed of wealthy lovers of good horses, who are now thor- 
oughly awake.te the. importance of an annual exhibition 
of high-bred animals. Society has taken most kindly to 
the’ show, and its effect will be widespread. : Too much 

_ praise cannot be given those who made the present exhi- 
bition a success. The disadvantages under which they 

~ labored cannot be told or‘appreciated. Their work was 
in a new, untried field. If they had achieved only a mod- 
erate success the result’would have been commendable. 
That they made so phenomenal ‘a success is wonderful. 
It was a great ‘undertaking, grandly carried out. 

Epwarps RoBERTs. 


MISS PENTONVILLE'S ADVERTISEMENT, 


Miss PENTONVILLE had very pale yellow hair, with here 
and there a streak of brown that made you wonder whether 
it was once yellow and was turning brown, or whether it 
was once brown and was turning yellow. She wore it 
parted in the middle, brushed quite straight or the sides, 
and braided around her head at the back. Her eyes were 
a light blue, and protruding. They looked at you ina 
half-scared, beseeching way, seeming to want to apologize 
for being so ugly. Her teeth were large and irregular, 
and showed an unnecessary amount of gum when she 
talked, which was all the time, so that you were always 
conscious of the gums, try as you would to forget them. 

Her clothes were simple and neat. It did not make 
much difference from which side you looked at her, for 
unless you happened to see her face, it would have been 
hard to tell one view from another. This, I am sure, she 
was quite unconscious of, for she would talk for a long 
time about the fit of her waist. 

Miss Pentonville was about forty-five years old, and an 
English governess. I happened to come across her one 
winter in Paris. I was staying there for a few weeks 
with an artist friend of mine at a ‘‘ pension” near the Arc 
de Triomphe, kept by a very nice English woman. And 
Miss Pentonville was there looking for a position as Eng- 
lish governess in a French family going south for the 
winter. She sat opposite me at table, and I had a great 
many opportunities thrust upon me to become acquainted 
with her physiognomy at least. I cannot help doubting 
if any one at this late day will ever become well ac- 
quainted with her character. That there was some one 


once in the long ago who knew her well, and évén loved ~ 
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her, I am quite sure. She would sometimes hint of a 
romance, and a far-away look would come into her face 
that was almost pathetic. Everything that she said and 
did seemed surrounded by a sort of halo of guileless in- 
nocence. I do not know how else to describe it. I could 
not help wondering what form her innocence must have 
taken at eighteen, if at forty-five it showed itself in her 
every word and look! 

Her dream was to visit the south of France—Nice in 
particular—once more. There was always an emphasis 
on the ‘once more” that told a tale of joy and of suffer- 
ing of the time before. But that was too sacred for us 
to know. She had been waiting for three months to find 
the place that she wanted, but with no success. Her 
patience was untiring. She came to breakfast every 
morning with a look of ‘‘ Don’t you think ¢h7s will be the 
day?” on her face that really made me want to transform 
myself into a French woman with several daughters 
bound for Nice, and in search of an English ‘‘ Mees” just 
like Miss Pentonville. 

One evening we were at dinner, but Miss Pentonville’s 


_ place was vacant. 


“‘T hope she is not ill,” I said to Miss Halliday, who sat 
at the head of the table, and presided over her family with 
motherly kindness. 

‘‘No. I met her just as she was going out. She told 
me she had had an answer to an advertisement she put in 
the. paper about going south with a family for the winter, 
and she was going to call on the lady. She seemed very 
much elated, poor soul. I hope for her sake it will amount 
to something. I suppose she has been detained.” 

At this moment Miss Pentonville came in. Yes, she 
certainly was elated. She looked very different from any 
way I had ever seen her before. Her face was flush- 
ed, and her hair even was a little bit ruffled. Her eyes 
looked quite dark and flashing. She gave a little gasp 
as she took her seat, and looked around the table, wonder- 
ing why, I am sure, we all were not as excited as she was, 
and did not all ask her at once the questions she was burn- 
ing to answer. 

**Oh,”’ she said, looking from one to the other, ‘‘1 think 
—I think I am going to Nice.” 

The moment she had unburdened her soul of this great 
news she became quite pale. ‘‘I shall know for sure to- 
morrow, when I have seen the lady.” 

“Why, didn’t you see her this afternoon?” broke in 
Miss Halliday. 

‘*No; she was out. I waited a long time—a very long 
time, I think. It must have been several hours. It was 
two when I left here—wasn’t it, Miss Halliday ?—and now 
it is after seven. It took me almost an hour to get there, 
and I had to go up five flights of stairs. I was so tired 
I didn’t mind waiting very much.” 

‘* But didn’t the lady come in before vou left? 1 thought 
she made an appointment with you?” I asked. 

I saw there was something. about it that was not quite 
clear in Miss Pentonville’s mind, and that at once made 
it interesting. Her experiences always had a flavor dis- 
tinctly their own; and her awkward, shy way of telling 
you added much to theircharm. Just now she was look- 
ing at me with the wonder of a child. 

“Tell us about it, Miss Pentonville,” I said. ‘‘ We are 
alf so glad you have the opportunity of going south.” 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘ the apartment was ‘way over in the 
Latin Quarter, and I thought I would never get up the 
stairs. I had to sit down and rest for a while on the top 
of the fourth flight. When I knocked at the door a gentle- 
man opened it, just a little way, and peeped out. He 
looked at me, and then he closed it again right away. I 
heard a great deal of talking and whispering going on 
inside, and some one laughed. I was afraid I had come 
to the wrong place, but it was the only door, and I was 
sure the concierge had said it was the top floor. I waited 
a long time and then I knocked again. This time the 
gentleman opened the door quite wide, and I told him I 

yanted to see Madame Dupré, who had written me in 
answer to my advertisement. He told me she was out, 
and I said I would like to wait for her, for she had writ- 
ten me to come. He told me to come in then and sit 
down. I sat for a Jong time in the antichambre. It was 
so cold there I could see my breath, and TI had to walk 
up and down to keep warm. Perhaps my walking dis- 
turbed some one, for after a while the gentleman came 
out of a room. and asked me. if I would not like to come 
in and sit by the fire. He said he hoped I would not 
mind Monsieur Dupré being in bed, but that he was very 
ill, and this was the only room that had a fire. I satdown 
gladly, and warmed my feet, and then I undid my wrap 
for fear of taking cold if I should have to go out and sit 
in that antichambre again. Monsieur Dupré was in bed. 
He looked terribly ill, and was as white as the sheet. I 
asked him how long it would be before madame came in, 
and he said he did not think it would be long. Then he 
coughed a great deal, and the well gentleman gave him 
some medicine. I asked when they expected to go to 
Nice, and he said next week. His voice was very feeble 
and shaky. I told him about my references. They are 
from some of the best families in England, you know, and 
I am never ashamed to show them to any one. He asked 
me to read them out loud. I read three of them, and he 
said madame would be delighted with them. The well 
gentleman said perhaps I had better come in the morn- 
ing and see Madame Dupré, as she was so Jate. But I 
thought it would be too bad not to see her to-day, for I 
might miss my chance of going to Nice, so I said I did 
not,mind waiting a little longer. I had come so very 
far it seemed too bad to return without seeing her. 

‘*He went out of the room then, and in a moment open- 
ed the door that led into the next room, and I saw the 
funniest-looking person I had ever seen. Really, Miss 
Halliday, I wish you could have seen him. It was a man 
dressed in some kind of a white wrapper, with a red sash 
around his waist, and a velvet cap on his head. He was 
jumping up and down, and the other man was trying to 
put him in the closet. Every time he would get him just 
inside the door he would jump out again. I was afraid 
once he would come into the room where I was. And it 
made the sick gentleman nervous, I am sure, to see him, 
for he coughed almost all the time the door was open. 
Perhaps he was in a draught. I was so glad when he 
closed the door I almost cried. Then the well gentleman 
came back, and told me that was a crazy man in there, and 
asked me if I was not afraid of him. I told him no, I was 
used to crazy people; my father was a little crazy for a 
while before he died. I thought if the crazy man was a 
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_lish girl. 


member of the family it was best not to appear frightened, 
and I did not think it likely that Ae would go to Nice. 

‘*T began to fasten my wrap, for I thought perhaps I 
had better go. It seemed to be getting dark outside, and 
besides, the sick gentleman sat up in bed, as though he 
was going to get up. So I thought it would be better to 
leave, and not wait for madame any longer. I think the 
idea of the crazy man being so near upset me a little.” 

When Miss Pentonville stopped talking she still had an 
expression of childlike wonder on her face. 

**T never listened to-such an extraordinary tale,” said 
Miss Halliday, and she looked at Miss Pentonville for a 
moment very much as though she doubted her sanity. 

But Miss Pentonville was quite oblivious to everything, 
“‘T must make an early start to-morrow, so as to get there 
before madame goes out,” she said. 

“Surely, surely, Miss Pentonville, you are not going 
back there again!” T remoustrated. ; 

Before Miss Pentonville had finished her story I had 
begun to understand a little of what it all meant, and that 
she certainly must be kept from returning. 

Together, Miss Halliday and I persuaded her to give it 
up. It was a difficult task, however. The thought of 
her dearly loved shore fading farther and farther from 
her sight was a hard one to bear. And all she had to 
look forward to was another period of waiting and watch- 
ing for some one who would take her there. 

The next morning, over our coffee and rolls, she handed 
me a letter that had come in the early mail, and asked me 
to read italoud. It was written in French, but I translated 
itasI read. It began, ‘‘ Mademoiselle”: 


‘“MADEMOISELLE PENTONVILLE,—We enclose a post- 
office order for two francs, which, we hope, will pay the 
expenses of your trip to the Rue S— this afternoon—an 
afternoon that must have occasioned you some surprise, 
if not amusement, as we had hoped it might. 

“Tt is now our duty, as well as our pleasure, to explain 
to you that the three gentlemen you saw this afternoon 
were medical students—*‘ Monsieur Dupré,’ ‘the crazy 
man,’ and myself making the three. We were dining to- 
gether, as is our custom, last Monday evening, and hap- 
pened to read your advertisement in the Petit Journal. 
Mademoiselle, in all kindness let us say that the Petit 
Journal is not the best paper in which for you to adver- 
tise. You are a stranger in Paris, and will allow us, who 
have lived here all our lives, to give you this advice. 

‘*The thought came into our minds to answer you, only 
‘pour passer le temps,’ not intending anything more seri- 
ous than a joke at the expense of some pretty young Eng- 
The disappointments this afternoon were not 
confined to yourself. 

‘When we had once let you inside the doors of our 
highly located apartment, you will remember you were 
very much inclined to remain with us. For that reason 
we were obliged to resort to all the devices within our 
power to persuade you that it would be better to leave. 
We pray you to pardon us if in so doing we transgressed 
upon your ideas of English propriety. 

**And now, mademoiselle, let us tell you a very strange 
coincidence. This evening, as we were recounting our 
silly pranks to « lady, a friend of ours—who scolded us 
well, let me assure you—she said: ‘Do you know, J want 
an English governess to go south with me and my daugh- 
ter next month. And I shall go to-morrow morning and 
call upon your friend myself, as she probably would not 
care to follow any further instructions from you.’ 

‘*So, mademoiselle, we hope that you will be at home, 
and that, after all, you may achieve the great desire of 
your heart, and that it may in some way compensate you 
for your inconvenience of this afternoon. 

“Trusting that the truthfulness of our explanation will 
in a measure restore your good opinion, and with our re- 
spectful salutations, “J. DE R. 


We were much interested and delighted with this letter, 
confirming our theories of the previous evening. 

And Miss Pentonville? 

I Jooked in upon her a moment later in the morning, 
and found her packing her trunk in confident preparation 
for her southern trip. Frances Bacon PAtIne. 


A PRUDENT MAN. 

**Hello, Miller! how yer makin’ it?” 

“Party good. I've got tv’ put in some improvements this 
spring. This yer leg’s got to have a j'int at the knee, soze not 
t’ trip up everybody that comes ‘long. ‘N ole fellow stumbled 
over it t’-day, an’ threatened t’ prosacute me. I kain’t stan’ no 
suits fur damages yit.” 
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Leather Oil. 


It saves halfthe money spent for leather. 
It’s food and life to leather. 

25c. worth is a fair trial—and your money back 
if you want it—a swob with each can. 

For pamphlet, free, ‘‘How To TAKE CARE 
OF LEATHER,” send to 


Indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 
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and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 
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KPianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 
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///{ American Graphite Pencils |\\ 
(Hh) write the smoothest—last the longest. (ay 
Ask your dealer for them or sead 16 cents 

for samples worth double the money. 
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“Improvement the order of the age.” I E YOU PUS H 


hard enough you are bound to succeed ; 


but you must have the 
machine that makes hard pushing easy. 
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The Smith Premier 
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speed, amateurs because it keeps in order. You'll be surprised at 
the difference between this and other typewriters. 
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THE LEADING HAVANA CIGAR to anv imported cigar. Sold in every State lg an arecee Poe 


f he does not keep them, send $1.00 for sample box of ten. Send money by registered mail. 


JACOB STAHL, Jr., & CO., Makers, 168th St. and 3d Ave., New York City. 
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We buy the Very Best MALT and HOPS in Order to 
Brew THE VERY FINEST BEER. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N 


sT. LOUIS, Mo. 


Brewers of FINE BEER Exclusively. 
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Creamy Head 

Mellow Flavor 

Sparkling Brilliancy 

Absence of False Ferments 
and Sediment 


are among the distinguishing 
characteristics of 


C. H. Evans & Sons 
/ India Pale Ale 
and Brown Stout 


They illustrate the greatest 
perfection ¢ Vel attained in the 
science of Brewing and Bot- 
| tling. 

Only the highest grade malt 
y and hops and p yurest water are 
used in brewing 


No Sediment. 


Order eats your dealer. 
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1. My Lady Rotha. 

A Romance of the Thirty Years’ 
War. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, 


2. Under the Red Robe. 
A Romance. With 12 full-page Il- 
lustrations by R. Caron WoopvILLe. 
12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


| 3. A Gentleman of France. 


$1.25. 


Being the Memoirs of Gaston de 
Bonne, Sieur de Marsac. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 12mo, 


$1.25. 


4. The House of the Wolf. 

A Romance of St. Bartholomew’s Eve. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette. 
12m0, $1.25 










For sale by booksellers. 
price bythe publishers. 
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15 East Sixteenth St., New York. 
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A NEW REMEDY FOR GOUT 
« RHEUMATISM. 


PIPER 


A specific and radical cure, recommended by 
distinguished European and American medi- 
cal authorities for Acute and Chronic Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Gravel, Urinary Calculus, and 
diseases due to uric acid diathesis. 

For Sale by all Pharmacists. 


LEHN & FINK, ror‘atiirica, N.Y, 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


DEAFNESS 


and head noises relieved by using i 
Witson’s Common-Sense Ear Drums 
Entirely new, scientific invention; differ- 
ent from all other devices; the only safe, 
simple, comfortable, and invisible ear drum 
in the world. Hundreds are being benefited 
where medical skill has failed © string 
or wire attachment to irritate the ear. 
Write for pamphlet. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
101 Trust Building, Louisville, Ky. 


This INK made by 
J. HARPER BONNELL CO. 




















Tae Bass, “Dot vas der qveerest vay of blaying a choke. 
Tue Viota. “ Yes, dot vas outracheous; he blayed der same drick on me.” 





beg 3} Y, 
ti ot * 


Somebody has changed my bow.” 


[And they fiddled unmercifully.] 





IVORY 
SOAP 


99%o PURE 


Why not wash with pure white 
Ivory Soap and have pure white 
linen? ‘* Whatever is worth doing 
at all, is worth doing well.’’ 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 





WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
“i; PURE, HIGH GRADE - 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


_e~ On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
from the great 











& 


}\ _ EXPOSITIONS: 
\In Europe and America, 


iy | Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
— Mlies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 


. . used in any of their pecqereeee. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cen‘ @ Cup. 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Industrial and Food | 





























Liebig COMPANY S= 


made from the finest 
beef the world produces. 


Extract of Beef 


W.L. DoucLas 
$3 SHOE #3 725 iit. 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH & ENAMELLED CALF. 
4.33.50 Fine CALF & KANGAROO. 
$3.50 POLICE,3 SoLEs. 


$2. WORKIN v 
Tag rue, 




















Over One Million People wear the 


W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 


All our shoes are equally satisfactory 
They give the best value for the money. 
They equal custom shoes in style and fit. 
Their wearing qualities are unsu sed. 
The prices are un aeeel on sole. 
From $1 to $3 saved over other makes. 

If your dealer cannot supply you we can. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 


Real 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


ito fe 











SESESER 






Baking 
Powde 
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An Unexpected Guest 


need arouse no housewifely anxiety if 


Extract“ BEEF 


is at hand. A cup of Bouillon can be pre- 
= pared in a moment. No trouble or 

mystery about it, and the flavor is 
i Teally equal to the Bouillon served in 
= the best cafés. 
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If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 


tions is as good as the genuine. 





Porous 
Plaster 








Roane 


= A 
— Tus BICYCLE. 










THE GERMANIA WINE CELLARS, 
HAMMONDSPORT and RHEIMS, NV.Y., 


EXCELSIORs» IMPERIAL SEC 
SOEAMPAGNES 
Are acknowledged to be the best brands of 
Champagne produced in America, and compare 

favorably with the best European vintag: 
For Sale by All Leading Wine Dealers and Grocers 
IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT KEEP IT. WRITE US, 





EARL &WILSON’S 
LINEN 


COLLARS & CUFFS 





BEST IN THE WORLD 





NORTH GERMAN eae” xem 
LLOYD S. S. CO. LINE 
Fast steamers between New York and 
Azores, Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, and Genoa. 
Normannia, Jan. 5, M., Algiers, Genoa, Alexandria. 
Kaiser W. II., Jan. 19, 1 P.M., Algiers, Naples, Genoa. 
Werra, Feb. 2, 10 A.M., Algiers, Naples, Genoa, Azores, 
Normannia, Feb. 16, 11 A.M., Algiers, Naples, Genoa. 
Kaiser W. II., Feb. 23, 7 A.M., Algiers, Naples, Genoa. 
Werra, March 9, 9 A.M., Algiers, Naples, Genoa. 
Fulda, March 23, 7 A.M., Algiers, Naples, Genoa. 
Kaiser W. II., le 9 30, 10 A.M., for Genoa. 
All steamers stop at Gibraltar. 

Return tickets available for the steamers of either line 
from Naples, Genoa, Gibraltar, Hamburg, Bremen, Lon- 
don, and Southampton. Direct connection from Genoa, 
Naples, to Egypt by N. G. Lloyd S. S. Co.’s Imperial 
Mail Steamers. 

North German Lloyd, aan tate 

Oelrichs & Co., Gen. Agts, ine, 


2 Bowling Green, N. Y. 37 Broadway, N. Y. 





Winter Cruise to the Azores, 
O RI N Madeira, the Mediterranean, 

and the Orient by the mag- 
nificent twin screw express steamers Augusta-Vic- 
toria and First Bismarck, from New York Jan. 22 
and 29, 1895, to Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Genoa, Villefranche (Nice), Malta, Alexandria (Cairo 
and Pyramids), Jaffa (Jerusalem), Smyrna, Constanti- 
nople, Athens, Messina, Palermo, Naples, Genoa, New 
York. Duration about 10 weeks, A limited number 
of outward ee accommodated to GENOA, 
ALEXANDRIA, and other ports at special rates. For 
Illustrated Pamphlet and further particulars appiy to 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 37 Broadway, N. Y. 





PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


NEW - YEAR’S NUMBER (January) 
Now Ready. 


EDITED BY 
Lord Frederic Hamilton, M.P., and Sir Douglas Straight. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 
The January Number commences a new volume. 


The immense success of the superb Christmas Number 
has enc ged the v4 of the Patt Mati 
MaGazinE to make still  eeeomed exertions in providing 
the best of everything in literature and art for the year 





1895. 

The New-Year’s Number, just issued, contains among 
other articles, etc., the following :— 
BOLINAS PLAIN, BRET HARTE. 
WELLINGTON, NO. V., by GEN. LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 
JOAN HASTE, XVF-XVIII., by H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
WESTMINSTER, CHAP.V,, by WALTER BESANT. 
WITHIN THE GATES, by G. B. BURGIN. 
CONCERNING THE OFFICE OF THE MASTER OF THE 

HORSE, by the EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY, K.P. 


Besides: the magnificent frontispiece, entitled ‘The 
Birth of the Year,” and numerous full-page plates, the 
edition is profusely illustrated by leading artists in black 
and white, 

Editorial and Publishing 
don, W.C. New York: 


Rany. * 


Offices, 18 Charing Cross Road, Lon- 

‘he International News Com- 

83 Duane St.; Toronto: The Toronto News Company ; 
: The Montreal News Company. 











D. ISAACHOMPSONS EYEWATER 








Rich in Illustrations! | 


ALL THE SPORTS OF 
THE SEASON 


WITH 
Bright Breezy Fiction 
carefully intermingled. 




















NewYork : 239-241 Fifth Ave, 


London : 170 Strand 


CONTENTS: (January) 


Winning a Christmas Bride. 
Bas’ Therese. (A complete stor of 


Two Tries for a Turkey. 

A Stee, Picnic in North China. 
A Woman in the [Mackenzie Delta. 
In Banana Land Awheel. 

Christmas Among the Tules. 

A Jamestown Romance. ag 
(A great story of colonial time.) 

National Guard of New York. 

Lenz’s World Tour Awheel. 


25 cents a copy. $3.00 a year. 


Send 2 cent stamp for specimen copy 
4 of recent issue. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Postage Free, $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEELY..........-- “ 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR...........++- “ 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE... “ 200 





Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should, 
be accompanied by Post-ofice Money Order or Draft. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.% 

















